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Linocut with text taken from "Memories of Freedom" by the 
Western Wildlife Unit of the Animal Liberation Front. The 
full quote reading: "the swiftness of deer, the vision of eagle, 
the strength of bear, the sureness of cougar, the stealth of 
snake, the wildness of wolf, guide these steps of mine, my 
hand as it releases these flames of life's hope towards that 
which would destroy us all...'\destroy what 


yen 


destroys you 


Copies are available, all proceeds benefit Project Fang. 
(See Oak 1 for our interview with Project Fang) 
contact arosecollow@riseup.net 


Civilization is a Compilation of Catastrophe 
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Issue 3: Oak intends to turn toward an original focus at the launch of 
the magazine: subsistence. You are highly encouraged to send Journals, 
reflections, stories and insights related to food, housing, clothing, etc. 
Reflections beyond individual experience are desired but all relevant 
writings are in need. We have no desire for the writing of "experts" on the 
subject —- all submissions are welcome. 


A note on letters: We have received a number of correspondences 
of interest but unfortuantely, and perhaps it is due to our mediated 
communication paradigm, few want to have what they say in print. We 
encourage letters and criticism of the magazine and look forward to 
printing as many as possible. 


Oak would like to thank AK, Billboards Leering, SMH, JVL, John Zerzan, 
Kathan Zerzan, Lucian, Jason Rodgers, Prunella, Alex, and every crew out 
there foraging the land and stalking a better life for inspiration, feedback and 
crucial ideas and help. 


Oak is edited by SK with feedback from various contributors and friends. 
We have no set editorial structure. 





Back cover text is from Fredy Perlman. 





Write to us: 
PO Box 485 
Wardensville, WV 26851 | 
oakjournal@protonmail.com 
oakjournal.org for subscriptions 
soundcloud.com/oakjournal for audio 
Send cash (no checks)$10-20 for Issue 1 or 2 
send $20-$40 for both 
international write our email 
submissions are always open -- to be in Issue 3 send by end of 2020 
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Speech is a spell, and words, once ejected into the air, 
warp the weave of worlds. 


—Ho Tzu Nyen. 


Language is world-warping, world-making. This 

is an old understanding of the weight of the word. 
Mythology, folklore, origin stories across the world tell 
us of the power of language; of how speaking words 

can birth both worlds, and the dwellers of those worlds. 
Language is powerful. Words paint the world with color, 
culture, history, and context. It is through language and 
through words that people see their worlds. 


As we accept and acknowledge the world-warping ways 
of language, we would do well to expose those places 

in which those with power wield language gatedly— 
inaccessible in a selective way. These places, these worlds 
are woven only for a select few to know, and only for 

a select few to understand. It is when these places 
critically affect and yet generally exclude our world, that 
we must pay close attention, and ask: Why is this so? 
How does this continue to be? And, what else can be 
done? 


Today, in many ways, it is the language of science 

that strives to paint our perspective of the world. It 
likes to tell us who we are, why we are here, and what 
might happen next. But it also conceals much from us. 
Scientific language can be impenetrable to a general 
public—an inaccessibility that can be traced back to 
the foundational birthing of modern science. Some of 
the earliest scientific institutions, for example (circa 
the 1560’s-1700’s), shared their scientific findings 
using highly technical vocabulary—a common 
language among scientists of the day, but to anyone 
else, incomprehensible.’ This exclusionary language 
served as an early form of scientific jargon, and created 
a dissonance between scientist and layperson. Aside 
from this scientific jargon, Latin was another original 
language of science. Botanist Carl Linnaeus (1707-1778) 
is widely known for carving up the world he observed 
around him using Binomial Nomenclature, which gave 
animals and plants specific Latin names. Scientists 

also published in Latin. At a glance, this use of Latin 
appears to be a way to write about science objectively 
and impartially. Latin was a dead language. There was 
no culture left, there were no people alive to claim 
Latin as their own tongue. Because Latin belonged 

to no one, it could theoretically belong to everyone, 
equally. However, this only makes sense if Latin were 
understood equally by everyone. Instead, it was only in 
the colleges and the schools that one could be taught the 
language of Latin, meaning that the uneducated masses 
would largely not be able to understand anything 
written in the Latin tongue. Historian George Sarton 
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notes that Latin “was the esoteric language used to 
prevent the dissemination of learning to people who 
were deemed unworthy of it, or who might make a bad 
use of it’* Giambattista Dealla Porta, who created the 
Academia Secretorum Naturae which was one of the 
earlier and more experimental institutions of science 

in the 1560's, “wrote in Latin, and not for the people”? 
Francis Bacon, the first philosopher of modern science 
and the father of empiricism, may have insisted that the 
study of science was to better mankind, yet his agenda 
would also appear to have included using science to 
reinforce the dominance and power of elites. He is 
quoted as saying, “I do not like the word People’, whom 
he regarded as “the commonality” or “the meaner sort".* 
We can see how this dissonance between lay person and 
scientist was originally created and maintained with 
deliberate, exclusionary intention. 


Today, we can find contemporary examples of this 
foundational inaccessibility of science when we 

consider the academic journals and articles that are only 
accessible to students, or academics, or those who pay 
for membership and access. 


It is truly the word of science that now dominates our 

language, and that paints our world. Lexicographers 

have found science and technology to be responsible 

for nearly half of the new words added to the English 

language in the 20th century. A linguistic study reveals 

that 45% of new words created between 1960 and 1985 

were born on behalf of science and technology. When 7 
scientists write about their findings, they create highly 
specific new words that will almost exclusively be used 
only by those of specific disciplines. These specialized 
words can be referred to as scientific jargon. Outside of 
compartmentalized disciplines, and for everyone else, 
this jargon confuses. It distracts. It complicates and 
frustrates. It serves to subtly reinforce the specialization 
of divided labor. This compartmentalization of 
language says to us, “Leave it to the experts”. It makes 
the discourse of science largely inaccessible, and 
therefore unassailable, because readers struggle to 
grasp concepts when they are several layers rermoved— 
abstracted—from their original context. Such barriers 
to understanding are measurable. It is estimated that 

in general academic texts, there is 5% jargon, 80% 

high frequency or commonly used familiar words, 

and somewhere between 8-10% academic vocabulary. 
In scientific academic texts, however, jargon is around 
22%. When the Flesch Reading Ease (FRE) test—a test 
which measures a text's readability from 0 (unreadable) 
to 100 (understandable)—was applied to Summaries 
for Policymakers from The Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change (IPCC), the document scored below 20, 
a dishearteningly low score for an organization that is 
chiefly charged with the task of monitoring research 

in the global climate crisis and effectively sharing that 
information with the public.® 
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- It is in this place of science that concepts are rendered in an unfamiliar, 


idiosyncratic grammar and syntax which become, in effect, a foreign 
language—unreadable and unspeakable by those for whom the language 
nonetheless bears upon. This creates a form of illiteracy that defends science 
against comprehension, contestation, and resistance. 


Creating new words is a fundamental component of language that keeps 

it alive and relevant as our values, beliefs, and ways of engaging with one 
another change, and within the world that shifts and changes around us. 
However, scientific jargon is dehumanizing in its abstraction. It diminishes 
the scientist’s ability to communicate appropriately and effectively with 
other people. There are times when this gap in understanding can have 
distressing consequences. For example, when a genetic counselor discusses 
with a pregnant woman the risks that her unborn child may pose, there is 

a tangible, if not provable dissonance between the words and the concepts 
that need to be relayed to the pregnant woman and her own understanding 
of her baby. Silya Samerski relays such a scene in which a genetic counselor 
seeks to advise a pregnant woman: 


1. The geneticist talks to a laywoman. He has to spell out his knowledge 
in such a way that normal people can follow him. To do so, he has to 
find everyday words for notions like chromosomal aberration, DNA- 
mutation and probability model. 


2. Once talked to, the client is urged to make a decision. This decision 
is, in some way, a decision about life and death, about delivering 

a child or terminating a pregnancy. Facing the counselor's genetic 
mumbo jumbo the client inevitably asks herself: What does all this 
say about me? What does all this mean to me? Genetic counseling is a 
glaring example of the clash between scientific concepts and everyday 
meaning.’ 


This is an example of a delicate situation in which both parties would greatly 
benefit from sensitivity to and skillfulness in translating between specialized 
jargon and common speech. We can see here how the “mumbo jumbo” of 
jargon aggravates confusion, dissonance, and distance between the pregnant 
woman and the genetic counselor. 


Intentional, objective abstraction from human emotion and bias carried into 
this sort of situation is emotionally devastating. To the would-be mother, her 
could-be child has been transformed before her very eyes into a frightening, 
dangerous risk. Dehumanizing, indeed. But it is not only dehumanizing, it 

is also disempowering. In this case, the mother is rendered powerless at the 
hands of the genetic counselor—her knowledge of her body, her womb, and 
her baby is inconsequential next to the knowledge of the scientific expert: 
The Genetic Counselor. 


While a certain technicality of scientific language might be inevitable, a 
censored, inaccessible, and disempowering dissemination of information is 
not. 


Science plays host to another class of inaccessible terms, which, compared 
to scientific jargon, are largely unknown and unrecognized for what they 
are. In 1988, linguist and philosopher Uwe Poersken wrote a book which 
introduces a lexicon of words named for their plasticity and malleability. 
This book, Plastic Words: The Tyranny of a Modular Language, describes 
the origin, characteristics, and the tyrannical side-effects of the use of plastic 
words. 


Plastic words stem from the 
vernacular, migrate into scientific 
discourse, and then return to the 
common tongue . In this migration, 
meaning is lost, but in the absence 
of meaning, these words bear a 
new and more dangerous burden: 
a hollow, powerful aura, evoking 
a sense of correctness that invites 
a breathless silence. Poersken's 
plastic words are imprecise and 
vague, often interchangeable. 

For example, “communication” 
can be used to describe many 
different things: a person talking 
to another person, a cat meowing, 
a smartphone receiving data from 
a satellite, etc. More specifically 
descriptive and contextualized 
terms, like talk, meow, or transmit 
data are eschewed in favor of a 
generalizing, less communicative 
term: communication. 


Here are Uwe Poerskens plastic 
words: 


accomplishment, basic needs, 
capitalization, care, center, 
communication, consumption, 
contact, decision, development, 
education, energy, exchange, 
factor, function, future, growth, 
health, identity, information, 
living standard, management, 
modernization, model, partner, 


. planning, problem, process, 


production, productivity, progress, 
project, quality, raw material, 
relationship, resource, role, service, 
sexuality, solution, strategy, 
structure, substance, system, value, 
work, workplace. 


Sound familiar? I’m certain they 
do. But what do these words mean? 
Resources—be they plant, animal, 
or mineral? Are they human 
(resources) or natural (resources)? 
Are they growing or are they 
shrinking? Are we supposed to put 
money into them, or are they our 
money, already? 


Let’s take the plastic word 
“management” and unpack 
it in more depth to illustrate 
the ingenious and nefarious 
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characteristics of these sorts of words. Management 

is a marriage of the prefix manage and the suffix ment. 
Manage originally comes from the Italian maneggzare, 
from mano which meant hand, and which comes from 
the Latin manus. Maneggiare, when used in the mid- 
16th century, originally meant: to handle, specifically, 
to handle or train a horse. Related is the Spanish 
manejar, meaning: to use or manipulate. Other early 
uses of the word “management” implied manipulation 
or trickery.’° Today, the meaning of management is 

up for interpretation. The management of workers is 

a role that can certainly be hard to understand, but is 
clearly far removed from these original definitions. A 
manager's job description will very rarely include the 
handling of horses, and while manipulative managers 
are certainly not unheard of, most managers will assure 
you that such practices are as far from their list of duties 
as horse training and handling. In the ecological realm 
of Invasive Species Management, management more 
often than not refers to the massacre of certain plant or 
animal species. However, several usages are not so clear. 
In Executive Order 13751: Safeguarding the Nation from 
the Impacts of Invasive Species, a “Management Plan” 

is revealed, but this plan encompasses many different 
ideas, including: 


(1) provide institutional leadership and priority 
setting; (2) achieve effective interagency coordination 
and cost-efficiency; (3) raise awareness and 
motivate action, including through the promotion 
of appropriate transparency, community-level 
consultation, and stakeholder outreach concerning 
the benefits and risks to human, animal, or plant 
health when controlling or eradicating an invasive 
species; (4) remove institutional and policy barriers; 
(5) assess and strengthen capacities; and (6) foster 
scientific, technical, and programmatic innovation." 


While some ideas of what management refers to in this 
context can be discerned through the haze (ie: control 
of, minimization of, eradication of, education of, etc), 
when we reach to grasp for a concrete meaning, it is 

as if the word jumps away to signify something else 
altogether. It serves as a placeholder for however the 
author wants whatever to be managed, and its meaning 
can be changed from sentence to sentence, and moment 
to moment. We see also in these soundbites a handful of 
other plastic words (plan, information, health, etc) with 
obscure intonations that contribute to a generally vague 
intention for Invasive Species Management. 


Further, one need only look into another sub-discipline 
of science to be made clearly aware that management 
(as like any other plastic word) is a Master of Disguise, 
with multiple diverse personalities. In the realm of 


Economics, for example, management will rarely, if 


ever, refer to eradication or minimization. We can see 
different implications for the word “management” in the 


Federal Trade Commission (FTC) Draft Strategic Plan: 


Major Management Priorities and Objectives: The 
FTC’s management objectives are incorporated into 
Strategic Goal 3, Advance the FTC’s performance 
through excellence in managing resources, | 
human capital, and information technology. ) 
This Strategic Plan addresses priorities in areas 
of human capital management, information | 
technology management and planning, financial 
and acquisition management, staff emergency 
preparedness, records management and ethics.” 


Here, the meaning of “manage” and “management” 
generally refers to stimulation, advancement, and 
encouraged growth, rather than minimization or 
eradication. In this comparison, these meanings of 
management contradict each other, deflating each 
antonymic meaning. 


So, from these two examples, what could we conclude 
for a definition of management? Here, management 
means: More Money; Less Plants. : 





Plastic words are siblings of scientific jargon, but | 
not twins. Adoptees of science, plastic words carry a ) 
weighted power of science, but are in fact weightless | 
in meaning and signification. Weightlessly, they can be 

easily transported across radically different concepts, 

realms, or disciplines, and still promenade a sense 

of scientific power. Therefore, they neatly bridge the 
pseudo-objective world of science with the everyday, 

but they do so covertly, and discreetly. They are single 

words with countless applications, eradicating or 

making obsolete their kindred synonym words and 

phrases. They erase and collapse history, context, 

and story because they replace more precise and 

accurate explanation with a solitary, empty, definitive, 
soundbitten word. The way these words feel and sound, 

and the power they radiate are far more important than 
anything they might mean or suggest. This species of 

language, bloated with scientific authority, is yet hollow. 

Their effect is a camouflaged confusion; these words 

sound familiar, but can be so varied in meaning from 

context to context that one cannot truly know what 

these words will mean at any given time. Because they . 
lack consistent meaning, and are simultaneously used 

by experts or officials to describe things, they make it 

so that one relies upon those experts in power to know 

and understand and translate what is being said. They 

serve to evoke the taste of power rather than to clarify 

or explain. 


Plastic words simplify, reduce, and homogenize 
language, decreasing its precision and contextual 
efficacy. These words have intruded into the common 
tongue, but do differ from that vernacular lexicon. 
While vernacular words similarly can have obscure, 


difficult-to-grasp meanings, the 
context surrounding any vernacular 
word will usually ground it. 

Plastic words, however, can be 
slung repeatedly within a single 
context, and have varied meanings 
throughout. 


What these plastic words mean is 
everything and nothing at the same 
time. What they mean is sczence. 
They mean authority. They mean 
good. They mean belzeve this. To 

use these words is to seem smart, 
elite, powerful, and correct. These 
words generate silence among 
recipients of the message—they do 
not offer room for contestation, 
conversation, disagreement, 

or alternatives, as they are all 
encompassing in their vapidity. The 
audience to this plastic tongue can 
do nothing but receive, absorb, and 
obey. 


Already alarmed by this silencing 
tendency of bureaucratic language 
in 1966, Situationist Mustapha 
Khayati describes, “[...] people no 
longer even need to talk to each 
other: their first duty is to play their 
role as receivers in the network of 
informationist communication to 
which the whole society is reduced, 
receivers of orders they must carry 
out’.’’ This silence is a symptom of 
Industrial Language that is certainly 
not new, and things have only 
gotten worse. 


Plastic words are a species of 
tyrannical and omnipresent 
vocabulary that serve to establish a 
disguised discord between speaker, 
intention, and audience. 


The plastic word “development”, for 
example, bleeds easily into many 
disciplines, contexts, and realms. 
In psychology, there are step-by- 
step levels a parent is supposed 

to track to ensure that their child 
achieves the reassuring status 

of normal child development. A 
fetus physically develops in similar 
step-by-step levels. Building a 
building of apartment complexes 
is also considered development. 


Film develops. We can know 

and recognize the truth in these 
definitions. Development is the 
movement, growth, or act of 
becoming something bigger, better, 
something desirable. And yet, the 
original definition of develop comes 
from the French developer circa 
the 12th century, and it means: “to 
free (a person from something), 

to unwrap (something), to unfurl, 
open out (something)”."* 


Language itself is an amorphous 
entity. Like a river, it moves 

and changes, and routinely 
rewrites its course in increments. 
The development of the word 
“development” from its 12th 
century meaning to a modern 
understanding of the term itself is 
not to be critiqued or scrutinized, 
at least not by me. What makes 
this word, and all plastic words, 
so treacherous is their easy 
camouflage, their chameleon 
application, and their deadening 
and even lethal consequences. 


Development has many 
definitions, but above all it has 

a taste of something good that is 
becoming, for the general public 
or the casual observer. When 
something develops, we are made 
to believe it becomes better, more 
valuable, more usable. But this 
generally positive understanding 
of development neglects a darker 
history, a darker truth behind 

the word. We would do well to 
remember to ask: In the face of 
development, what is the fate of the 
un- or under- developed? 


On January 20th, 1945, during 
his first inaugural address, Harry 
S. Truman created the word 
underdeveloped when referring 

to certain areas that make up 
more than half the world . In 

this seminal instant, a new way 
of seeing the world was born: 

the world’s population was set 
suddenly on strict course towards 
the ultimate goal of becoming 
developed. Today, under the banner 
of development, the United States 
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of America legitimizes the invasion, 
intervention, and systematic 
slaughter of other countries and 
cultures under the guise, the 
euphemism of development. For 

an example, we can refer to George 
W. Bushs military campaign: 
Operation Iraqi Freedom, which 
deployed approximately 140,000 
US. troops, some “civilian experts” 
and a few “U.S. contractors” to Iraq, 
“who provide substantial support 
to their Iraqi counterparts in the 
fields of security, governance, and 
development..® Total number of 
Iraqi civilian deaths by violence 
from the beginning of Operation 
Iraqi Freedom through 2020 is 
somewhere between 184,776 and 
20,645."” As Poersken writes: “With 
a word such as development, 

one can ruin an entire region’. 
Here, armed with the word 
‘development’, the United States 
continues its genocidal massacre. 


Their vernacular origins would 
seem to make plastic words 

the inverse of scientific jargon. 
Scientific jargon emerges from 
scientific language and rarely 
mingles with the vernacular, 
whereas plastic words emerge from 
the vernacular and comfortably 
infect both the vernacular and the 
scientific tongue. Plastic words are 
general and vague, while scientific 
jargon is highly technical and 
specific. Terms in scientific jargon 
retain their meanings consistently 
in their context, while plastic words 
are malleable, morphable, and, well, 
plastic. However, while they appear 
dichotomous in these respects, their 
exclusionary effects are similar. 
They both abstract and distance. 
Plastic words and scientific jargon 
both describe terms that are hard to 
translate broadly and meaningfully. 


However, when we hear scientific 
jargon, we do not presume to 
understand it, unless we are well 
ordained within the sub-discipline 
of that brand of scientific jargon. 
Compared to scientific jargon, 
plastic words are a much trickier 
lexicon, largely because of their 
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_ widespread use. We tend to think we know what plastic 


words mean. They hide in plain sight. Plastic words 

act as the abstracting language of that which rules the 
world. Scientific language is made intelligible by both 

a scientific technical tongue of jargon, whose history is 
steeped in intentional obfuscation, and these imprecise, 
interchangeable, progressive plastic words. 


Plastic words are an amorphous chameleon zombie 
language, promenading a promise of something that 
is correct. They are the Writing on the Walls of the 
Tower of Babel, the Language of the Leviathan, and 
the Native Tongue of the Machine. But they are not 
only omnipresent gibberish. Plastic words also serve 
as industrial capitalism’s armor, and are used to justify 
almost any action, even as it results in the torture of 
people and planet. 


Different languages offer different ways of seeing the 
world. There is a vast system of meaning, interpreting, 
and perceiving that exist uniquely within each culture 
and language. Each distinct language gives a wholly 
unique perspective. As we have already touched upon, 
historically, Latin was the preferred language of science. 
Today, English is the dominant tongue by which the 
story of science is being told. English is so common in 
other countries that academic papers written in English 
will largely outnumber academic papers written in those 
other country’s own languages. A Research Trends study 
from 2012 has found that 80% of over 21,000 articles 
coming from 239 different countries were written in 
English.’ Today, not only is there less room for other 
languages in the sciences, but they are also fading away, 
dying off altogether. They are going extinct. There are 
approximately 6,500 languages spoken today, but most 
are tucked away in little distant corners of the world. 
About 2,000 of extant languages are spoken by less than 
1,000 people. It is believed that within one hundred or 
two hundred years, global language count will decrease 
to just a few hundred.” Can it be determined that the 
English language dominates and colonizes, as it sweeps 
across the world? Poersken tells us that “Five languages 
cover almost half the earth, a hundred languages almost 
all of it. The universalist orientation to the nation state 
destroys the diversity of living languages. But even these 
triumphant languages are not the peak of the linguistic 
pyramid”! No, Poersken warns us, it is not just English 
that is sitting atop this linguistic pyramid. “The peak 

is comprised of that small and spreading international 
vocabulary of a hundred, or fifty, or fifteen words..." 
He is speaking, of course, of the tyrannical plastic 
words, the lexicon of industrial civilization which sit 
atop, dominate, and infect languages across borders and 
cultures and contexts . 


Industrial civilization seeks to replace the myriad 
tongues and words of the world with one globalized 
Machine Language that says, “I am”. A Machine 


Language that says nothing and means everything. 
Wiping out other words, other cultures, making them 
obsolete under the banner of development allows but a 
single narrative of development to flourish. The road to 
scientific knowledge is littered with wide-eyed corpses— 
other ways of seeing. This Machine Language would 
have us synonymize an indigenous way of knowing with 
obsolete belief systems in order to negate and destroy 
the ontological competition. And in this, as scholar and 
activist Vandana Shiva notes, we are made to forget that 
the knowledge of industrial civilization was itself born 
from a local, specific perspective, “with its social basis in 
a particular culture, class and gender. It is not universal 
in an epistemological sense. It is merely the globalized 
version of a very local and parochial tradition’.” 
Scientific knowledge replaces indigenous names of 
places, plants, and animals with GPS coordinates, 
nonsense abbreviations, and lost Latin words. Global 
capital puts forward words like sustainable development, 
and scientific progress as it genocides the language of the 
indigenous community, as well as its people. It is this 
misappropriation of knowledge whereby we are made 

to believe this globalized western thinking is, has been, 
and always will be universal. But let us remember, it has 
not been, and it will not remain! 


It is out of an elitist desire for hegemony that scientific 
language was born. Its origins and foundations sought 
to exclude the commonality, and the commonality is, 
as it has always been, left vaguely wondering: What is it 
that is being said here? What is it that is being done? 


But these are not the questions that we should asking. 
The questions we should be asking are, and have always 
been: Why is this so? How does this continue to be? 
And, what else can be done? 


We have touched upon, and tasted the answers to why 
this is so, and how this continues to be. What remains is 
what else can be done. 


What else can be done? 


In the end, this is a problem of culture. Unlike scientific 
jargon, these plastic words are not exclusive to the 
scientists. Plastic language is not just another tool 

for the geneticists, the chemists, the ecologists, the 
biologists. The plastic tongue is rooted in the mouths 
of politicians, of lawyers, of journalists, of teachers and 
of students, of baristas and of businessmen, of retail 
workers, of nannies, and of dish washers. Of children 
and of adults. These words are perilous, omnipresent, 
and they are often found even on the tip of your own 
tongue. 


To discourse, argue, or converse in these terms is to 
concede to something you may not be consciously 
conceding to. When there is concern over normal and 





abnormal sexuality, we concede that our bodies must 
have a sexuality. When we debate about what is good 

or bad development, we concede to the development of 
the world. When we explore good or bad management 
techniques, we concede to be managed. When we talk 
about dignified or undignified work, we concede that 
we have to work. Plastic words are logical fallacies, 
tautological linguistic riddles with a lost beginning and 
no end in sight. They do not invite an answer, because 
they are the answer. 


These words are the ontology of industrial society which 
paint a picture of the world that is to be stripped of its 
natural resources, to be dominated by human beings 
and poison, and to project us into a technocratic and 
capitalist hellscape of an armored, onward, forward 
barreling progressive development, one that is 
commonly referred to as universally desired economic 
growth. This lexicon paints a picture of the world that 
seeks to carve us into digestible, interpretable data, that 
wants to police our bodies, our minds, and our spirit. 


These words are the names of concepts not to be 
questioned, but to be categorized, compartmentalized, 
studied, and praised, and when these words so smoothly 
slip off our tongues, we are made to play our part in 

a linguistic concession of these ideals of industrial 
civilization. The world we are made to see is painted by 
these words. At every level, these words and what they 
stand for are taken for granted as how the world really 
is. When something is this unquestionable, it becomes a 
cultural truth. 


What else can be done? 


I offer here a preliminary tear into the veils of this 

dead Machine Language that massacres us and renders 
us blind and obedient. This work isn’t an answer, but 

it should serve to remind us that this is a linguistic 
pandemic. The language it uses, the narratives it speaks 
to us, and the world these words weave is surreptitiously 
infectious, and is an illness that we would do well to 
heal from. This essay reminds us that these words paint 
just a single picture, weave just a single world, tell just 

a single story that is but one way of seeing, and it is 

a way that is false, forged, and temporary. This is the 
lexicon of industrial civilization’s story, a story of its own 
importance and infallibility. And this is a story that can, 
and will be, rewritten. 


What else can be done? 


We can challenge that story of industrial capitalism, 
and we can challenge its favorite words, cast them aside, 
contest their incontestability. To challenge that story is 
to begin to rewrite it. 


What else can be done? 


Words of the Wasteland 


What we can do is begin to ask other questions. 


What other words are possible? What other worlds 
are possible? What we can do, in response to these 
questions, is to begin to come up with their answers. 


This lexicon paints a 
picture of the world 
that seeks to carve 
us into digestible, 
interpretable data, that 
wants to police our 
bodies, our minds, and 
our spirit. 


1 Gilbert & Stocklmayer 2013 and Daston & Galison 1992 

2 Conners 2005: 306 

3 Conners 2005: 362 

4 Conners 2005: 362 

5 Stivers 2006 

6 Rakedzon et al. 2017 3 
7 Samerski 2002: 6 

8 By vernacular, I mean the common, colloquial language used by 
people in everyday conversation. 9 Poersken 2004: 62 

10 OED 2019 

ij E.O. 13751 2016 

12 FTO 2018 

13 Knabb 2006: 222 14 OED 2019 

15 Sachs 1999 

16 Dale 2009: I (italics mine) 

17 “Iraq Body Count” 2020 

18 Poersken 2004: 7 

19 Huttner-Koros 2015 

20 Sachs, 1999 

21 Poersken 2004: 2 

22 Poersken 2004: 2 

23 It is interesting to note that Uwe Poersken’s Plastic Words was 
written originally in German, and his “discovery” of these words 
occurred when he attended a talk on the necessity of development 
in Latin American countries. The talk was in Spanish. These words 
seem to bleed into both a wide variety of disciplines as well as other 
languages with colonialist intention and unsettling ease (not to 
mention common conversation!). 


24 Shiva 1993 
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What do the civilised really know? 


What do the civilized really know? 
-Mark Seely 


Richard Katz, in the prologue to his book, Indigenous 
Healing Psychology, recounts a conversation he had 

with a Ju/"hoansi healer, his “friend and guide,’ while 
doing field research in Botswana in 1968, back when the 
Ju/’hoansi were still living as nomadic gatherer-hunt- 
ers. Katz had brought a tape recorder to record their 
conversation, and was playing his collection of record- 
ings of Ju/"hoansi healing dances for his guide, who was 
absolutely fascinated, and requested that the sounds be 
played over and over. 


At some point, the healer remarked that the tape record- 
er was “something definitely powerful,” and said that he 
wished he knew how it works. Katz started to explain 
how the microphone picks up the sound, but his guide 
interrupted and said that he understood how the micro- 
phone works by collecting the sound and then sending 
it down the wire to the inside of the box, and then 
dismissed the microphone as a trivial thing, and said 
that he suspected that it wasn't really the thing doing the 
hearing. It is obviously inside the box where the voices 
are being collected, he said, that’s where the real power 
is. And then he repeated that he wished he knew how it 
works. 


When Katz started to tell him about energy and sound 
waves, his guide interrupted again, and said, “We 
already know those things. But what I really want to 
know is, how does it work?” Eventually Katz came to 
realize that he could not answer the question, that his 
own understanding was really only a superficial sketch 
of the process. His guide was disappointed, and said that 
“Whenever were given a thing of power by our ances- 
tors—and surely this thing that captures our voices is 
powerful—were always told how it works and how to 
use it.” 


A major difference between the Ju/"hoansi of the mid 
twentieth century and the inhabitants of civilization is 
that the latter have no idea about how anything really 
works—and even less of an idea about how any of it 
should be used. I’m looking at the cellphone sitting next 
to me right now. It is definitely a thing of power. And 
although I could give an extensive sketch of the basics 
of cellular networks and digital information processing 
and touchscreen circuitry, I really have no idea how 
any of it works or how it should be used, what greater 
purposes it should be applied to. All things of power in 
civilization are like this, from cellphones and automo- 
biles to global financial institutions and international 
trade agreements. 


The phrase “Knowledge is power” was first penned (in 
its Latin form, sczentza potentia est) by Tomas Hobbes in 
his Leviathan, although the phrase is often attributed 

to Francis Bacon. Bacon, however, offered the slightly 
different version, “Knowledge itself is power.’ Both of 
these versions express a kind of truth; and although 

the distinction between them may appear trivial on 

the surface, the difference is not a subtle one. The first 
suggests that knowledge is perhaps a kind of power, that 
knowledge can be put to use, that it can do things for 
you, that it enhances your capacity to act on the world 
in some way. Knowing how to operate an automobile, 
for example, increases your potential speed and range 
of movement. And in the competitive social world—the 
most frequent context of the phrase—knowing some- 
thing that someone else doesn't often puts you in a 
position to take advantage of their ignorance to your 
benefit. The Baconian version, however, suggests some- 
thing more than just this: knowledge itse/f/—the very fact 
of knowing—is the source of power, that the degree to 
which you possess power is, in a real sense, tied to—and 
limited by—what it is that you know and understand. 
Here in digitally-enhanced twenty-first century global 
society, we have easy access to an unimaginable and 
continually expanding corpus of information. And yet, 
from a relative standpoint, our own personal knowledge 
and understanding is becoming increasingly limited. 
This is the paradox of knowledge in civilization: as the 
totality of knowledge within society increases, any one 
individual is personally able to possess an increasingly 
smaller proportion of the available whole. A mid-twen- 
tieth century Ju/"hoansi elder could rightfully claim to 
be in personal possession of a substantial portion of 
the total body of important knowledge available within 
the larger Ju/*hoansi society. Access to knowledge was 
direct and open to anyone who would seek it. More 
importantly, because of the conditions and requirements 
of the Ju/"hoansi lifestyle, knowledge was distributed 
across a small number of broad domains that were 
meaningful and personally relevant, new knowledge 
could be easily incorporated, and the sheer quantity of 
knowledge available was something that could be rea- 
sonably managed by a single committed person. Thus, 
within the context of Ju/’hoansi culture, each individual 
was maximally powerful. 


A common conceit of modernity is the notion that the 
civilized are far superior to those living more “primitive” 
lifestyles. Primitive is pejorative. Civilized is a mark of 
virtue. Life in civilization is complex and sophisticat- 

ed. We in the civilized world know far more than any 
“backward” gatherer-hunter could possibly imagine. 
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_ But in terms of the knowledge held by any one person, 


this simply isn’t true. First, there is no “we” doing the 
knowing. All knowledge is local; all knowledge is per- 
sonal. And from the perspective of the civilized individ- 
ual, each of us in our entire lifetime is able to entertain 
only a trivial, microscopic portion of the knowledge 
that is potentially available to us—to say nothing of the 
unimaginable expanding corpus of knowable things 
that remains forever outside of our reach. Unlike the 
Ju/*hoansi, who could have at least a working knowl- 
edge of most everything of importance that there was to 
know, we can know almost nothing at all. The sharply 
partitioned division of labor within civiliza- 

tion incorporates a finely calibrated division of 
knowledge. Knowledge has been outsourced. 

Instead of personal knowledge, we rely on 

external information repositories and groups 

of certified authorities and individual experts 

who claim custodianship of tiny slivers of 

detached and isolated domains of knowledge. 


And our proportional ignorance as individuals 
is increasing exponentially. When I was born, 
in the early 1960s, the total amount of knowl- 
edge in the civilized world doubled every 
seven years or so. In the mid-1980s, the rate of 
doubling was 12 months. Now, it is estimated 
that this doubling occurs every few hours. 
What this means is that even the most highly 
educated adult alive today was in personal 
possession of a larger proportion of the total 
available knowledge in society when they were 
two years old than they do presently—and by 
orders of magnitude! Each of us is getting pro- 
gressively more ignorant with every passing 
second. And, as a consequence, progressively 
more powerless. 


Not all kinds of knowledge are equivalent, 

however. And there is a stark apples-to-or- 

anges problem with any comparison between 
gatherer-hunters and the civilized. In a gath- 
erer-hunter context, most all knowledge is in 

some way related to personal adaptation and 
survival—either directly, as in knowing which 

berries are edible and which are poisonous, or 
indirectly, in terms of various cultural customs 

and practices that serve to maintain a socially 

healthy community. This is not the case in a 

civilized context. Much of civilization’s knowledge is 
specific to the complex bureaucratic and mechanistic 
operations of civilization itself, and, from a survival or 
healthy community standpoint, entirely arbitrary. As a 
thought experiment, start jotting down all of the little 
things that you need to know in order to navigate a 
typical day. It will become apparent almost immediately 
that the overwhelming majority of these things have to 
do either with how to interact with specific technologies 


or with how to navigate the capricious requirements 

of bureaucratic institutions. Much of our knowledge 

is entirely irrelevant from the standpoint of adapta- 

tion and survival. Think about how much of your own 
knowledge includes superfluous and useless facts related 
to commercial entertainment and consumer products: 
the plot a movie you saw in 2007, which team won the 
playoffs last year, the performance characteristics of a 
1967 Chevy Impala, the price of the latest 5G smart de- 
vice, how to advance to the next level in a popular video 
game you played as a child. 





One result of all this is that, despite swimming in a 

sea of easily accessed information, the civilized are 
starved for meaningful knowledge. Meaning itself has 
been commercialized, commodified, and drained of 
any real substance beyond a thin and glossy surface. 
Civilization’s need for distraction plays a big part in 
this, perhaps. It is best to keep things at a surface level 
of understanding so that people are prevented from 
thinking too deeply about the reasons behind what they 










are doing, the actual purposes to which their daily lives 
have been directed. Purpose and meaning are simpli- 
fied, schematized, reduced to easily digestible abstrac- 
tions, couched in emotionally-charged tropes, symbols 
that are divorced from any concrete reality. 


Much of what passes for meaningful knowledge in civi- 
lization has been rendered into banalities and trite me- 
mes and superficial platitudes that leave us with a kind 
of pseudo understanding—pseudo-knowledge. Daniel 
Dennett called these deepities, those quips and clichés 
and truisms that seem to be capturing some profound 


truth, but, on closer inspection, turn out to be meaning- 
less gibberish. If not simply tautological, they are either 
logically incoherent, so general as to be informationally 
vacuous, or, quite frequently, demonstrably false. “Love 
is eternal.” “Happiness is where you least expect it.” 


> « 


“Beauty is only skin deep” “Everything happens for a 
reason.” “Time heals all wounds.” “That which doesn't 
kill you makes you stronger.’ “Age is just a number,’ and 


“You are only as old as you feel.” And, yes, even “knowl- 





What do the civilised really know? 


edge is power.” Several of these are clearly false. Others 
are entirely empty of content. We've already addressed 
the Hobbesian “knowledge is power,’ and here I might 
add that Bacon’s version seems to have something more 
substantial going for it, something beyond mere meme 
value: “knowledge ztse/fis power” is a potentially testable 
claim. 


These deepities seem harmless on the surface. But in 

a society where “surface” is all there is, in a society of 

distraction where we all suffer chronic information 

overload, where there is little opportunity to consider 
the truth-value of the many bits and chunks 
of information perpetually spattered at us, the 
unexamined is taken at face value, and our 
understanding of life becomes a piece of cheap 
box-store furniture: preformed and predrilled 
for quick assembly, but likely to collapse if 
actually used. 


Knowledge functions somewhat differently 

in a gatherer-hunter context than it does in 

civilization. In the former case, the addition of 

something previously unknown can serve to 

enhance the relationships between the individ- 

ual and the world around them—including the 

social world. Knowledge extends the individual's 

ability to operate in the world, and enhances 

their personal connection with other people. 

Some kinds of knowledge can function that way 

in a civilized context as well. But in civilization, oe 
the addition of something previously unknown 
is far more likely to have no real relevance what- 
soever in terms of extending a persons ability 
to engage with the world around them: trivial 
facts about features of the world that are either 
irrelevant or of which the person has no actual 
contact—the discovery of a new exoplanet, for 
example. Or the introduction of a new video 
gaming system. Or the latest change in marital 
status of a popular celebrity. 


I suspect that Bacon was on to something 
when he said that knowledge itself is power. I 
suspect that’s why civilization incorporates so 
many methods and mechanism for making real 
knowledge personally inaccessible. Real knowl- 
edge is dangerous for civilization. Real knowl- 
edge of what civilization is, real knowledge of 
what it means for each of us to be complicit in planetary 
destruction, might lead a person down the wrong path, 
might make them start to question the underlying 
meaning and purpose of it all. 


1 2017, Healing Arts Press. 
2 When Bacon said that knowledge itself is power, he was 
talking more specifically about power over nature. 
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Once and Future 
Humans 


-John Zerzan 


The archaeological-anthropologi- 
cal literature has been increasingly 
relevant to long-running questions 
of mine. Academic scholars are now 
asking how very early so-called 
“modern” capacities appeared 

in Homo species, and why did 
symbolic culture emerged relatively 
recently, given the evidence of very 
early cognitive development. 


Aiello and Anton point out that 
“new fossil discoveries...have 
overturned conventional wisdom” 
regarding our earliest forbears.’ 
Analysis of the 4.4 million-year-old 
hominid “Ardi” demonstrated that 
“hominid history was nearly one 
million years older than believed,” 
according to C. Owen Lovejoy. 
During this remote period, upright 
walking coincided with monog- 
amous mating.” Evolutionary 
psychology posits that at the very 
least, “a 2 million-year social re- 
cord” is relevant, based on evident 
emotional and social capacities.” 
Raymond Corbey has discussed 
the “humanness” of Homo habilis, 
held to be the first Homo species 

in current taxonomy.* Soczal DNA: 
Rethinking Our Evolutionary Past, 
M. Kay Martin's 2019 offering, 
argues that we should recognize our 
distant predecessors not in terms of 
deviations from modern humans 
but more for their similarities to 
us, the experiences we have shared 
through time.° 


Symbolic culture first shows up in 
the archaeological record of the 
Upper Paleolithic, about 35,000 
years ago. George F Steiner noticed 
a surprising shift accompanying 
this turn: after several million 


years of brain growth, “the cranial 
volume of humans abruptly began 
to plummet. The upper Paleolithic 
witnesses the cessation of biological 
evolution and the onset of an evolu- 
tionary mode centered exclusively 
on culture [e.g. cave art]:° From 
this beginning, symbolizing, civiliz- 
ing humans have brought oppres- 
sion, estrangement, and planetary 
ruin. 


We know that the Homo sapiens 
brain is significantly smaller than 
that of the Neanderthals. Also, as 
Daniel Lieberman has noted, “most 
of the changes we can observe 
above the neck between H.erec- 

tus and H.sapiens appear to have 
involved minor tinkering”? Homo 
erectus entered the picture in Africa 
over two million years ago; Susan 
C. Anton described them as “the 
most successful species of Homo 
ever known--present company 
included.”® 


The earliest known stone tools now 
date to 3.3 million years ago.’ Not 
so long ago the accepted date was 
2.3 million years ago (Seman 2000). 
The implications for very early hu- 
man intelligence, and for the transi- 
tion to the first Homo species seem 
quite momentous. A recent find 
was a 1.4 million-year-old hand axe 
fashioned from a hippopotamus 
thigh bone. Shaped with the aid of 
a stone or bone hammer, the rarely 
preserved implement displays a 
high level of Homo erectus skill.’° 


But the hand axe form most char- 
acteristic of erectus is the Acheu- 
lean, dating from 1.7 million years 
ago. Ignacio de la Torre calls its 


®ne and Future Humans 


emergence “a major transition in 
human evolution.” The symmetri- 
cal, teardrop-shaped beauty of the 
Acheulean hand axe was replicated 
for about one million years! This 
very strong tradition, and the axe’s 
conformity to “golden ratio” pro- 
portion, suggest a “modern” mind.” 


The so-called “bamboo hypothesis” 
has long held that organic-based 
tools were dominant in Southeast 
Asia and in Asia in general. This 
model has lately been called into 
question with the discovery of early 
Pleistocene/lower Paleolithic stone 
tools in that area.” 


The remains of a carefully butch- 

ered horse were found in Sussex, 

England. This was the work of 

Homo heidelbergensis individuals, 

close cousins of Homo erectus. 

Every bit of the horse was used 

and the skill was evident.’* Large 

hunting spears found at Schonin- 

gen, Germany, are 400,000 years 

old. Their perfect balance and heft 

do not require abstract or symbolic 

reasoning, argues Duilio Garofi. 

He sees their creation in “direct per- 19 
ception, enactivisim, and intuitive 
artifact interaction.’’ The spears 
were in use far earlier than the ap- 
pearance of any symbolic artifacts. 


A summer 2020 finding in South 
Africa disclosed the use of grass 
bedding 200,000 years ago. We 
know that early humans had long 
used smoke to fumigate cave dwell- 
ings; this grass bedding also includ- 
ed fragments of camphor leaves that 
can also be used as a bug repellent.’ 


It is possible, in fact, to look much 
further back in our prehistory to 
ponder the emergence of human 
capacities, and possible implica- 
tions for us. I’ve referred elsewhere 
to hunting spears and to seafaring 
at 800,000 years ago, as well as 

to evidence for cooking with fire 
by about two million years ago.’ 
Robert Hasfield examines survival 
strategies in the early Pleistocene/ 
Lower Paleolithic, focusing on what 
he called “a year in a supremely 
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skilled life”!* The cognitive implications of early en- 
hancement of working memory brought April Nowell 
to an appreciation of such remote-in-time capabilities.” 
Robert G. Bednarik found “Concept-Mediated Marking 
in the Lower Paleolithic,” testifying to significant mental 
development so distant from the first evidence of sym- 
bolic thought.” 


Human sociability, we now know, was a hallmark from 
the beginning. Hunter-gatherer life was egalitarian, with 
sharing its prevailing ethos. Austin Fuentes et al. re- 
marked on “increased cooperative behavior” heralding 
the original human species, with patterns of cooperation 
at the heart of things.”! Anton and Snodgrass outlined a 
similar picture, with respect to cooperative foraging and 
child-rearing.” 


In terms of movement, as well, we see capacities in the 
earliest Pleistocene. Anton and Swisher’s “Early Dis- 
persal of Homo from Africa” depict Homo erectus and 
their Oldowan tools as an out-of-Africa presence much 
earlier than the once agreed-on exit date of 800,000 
years ago.” 


There has been increased anthropological interest in the 
phenomenon of synesthesia, or cross-sensory percep- 
tion. In The Spell of the Sensuous, David Abram argues 
that sensory perception is inherently synesthetic, that 
the natural or underlying condition of the senses is 

that they are combined, not separated. His subsequent 
book, Becoming Animal, employs recurrent synesthetic 
imagery. Maureen Seaberg’s The Shamanic Synesthesta of 
the Kalahari Bushmen does not confine the phenomenon 
only to the shamans, but more widely, in this oldest 
surviving culture. 


But there appears to be a division of labor with sha- 
mans, as with all specialists. The gradual disappearance 
of a generalized synesthesia in society may be linked to 
a strengthening division of labor, a basis for separation 
of more than the senses. A loss of unity is very likely 
experienced gradually throughout society. A more com- 
plex and differentiated world emerges, moving toward 
the primacy of technology. Harry T. Hunt reminds us 
that in the present Technosphere, the major alternative 
to a computational theory of mind lies in its opposite, a 
matrix of mixed sensual perception.” 


Sigmund Freud assumed that our original mode of 
communication was telepathic.” Whiten and Erdahl 
portrayed the success of pre-language hunter-gatherer 
bands, dependent on telepathy for their very coher- 
ence.”® In our contemporary world, argues Edward 
Hoagland, unspoken communication is vital for intima- 
cy with the earth and for navigating in the world.” 


In the jargon of academe, my original question finds its 
echo, referred to as the Sapient Paradox. “Why did mod- 


ern cultural forms take time to develop if the anatomical 
basis evolved earlier?””* Our “modern cultural forms” 
have realized their potential in the disastrous course of 
civilization. Once-—and for a very long time——we were 
human. For life and sanity, can we become so again? 
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| Let's Ss say love IS caring for and giving to in areal sense. 
Because if | understand love anytime, ever, it was alway 
communicated by caring for and giving to, whethe Iv 
or somebody was loving me. | really understood it. 
someboay comes by -- ‘I love you, Fin’ -- I’m going to 
much money have you got?' 


‘l love the earth, | love nature’ -- what does that mea 
in regards to caring for and giving to from those 
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THERESA KINTZ 


PHONE INTERVIEW SUMMER 2020 


Theresa Kintz was recently featured in "Ihe Lost Un- 
abomber Tapes" and conducted the original interviews 
the film is based on. I met Theresa in 2008 at an an- 
ti-civilization gathering in Baltimore, Theresa was then 
and is now a wealth of information about archaeology, 
anthropology, and the history of radical environmen- 
talism. Our transcript picks up with our conversation 
about the uprisings of 2020. 


Theresa Kintz: It’s interesting. Even though we live 

in Trump country -- although, I was looking at news 
reports this afternoon about how a couple small towns 
here in Indiana are getting the counter-demonstrations, 
where there's like armed groups of white people lining 
the streets where the demonstrators are. 


I saw a couple pictures from a place called Crown Point, 
which is up north, Lake County. It’s kind of to the east 
of Chicago area and it’s a small town. And there was 
like 10 demonstrators and 20 white guys with guns 
along the route that they were walking. And so it's scary 
to think that -- interesting to see how things are playing 
out in the flyover states, as we are called, that we live in. 


Oak Journal: Yeah. I’ve heard conflicting things about 
whos on the street, armed people on the street. I know 
that I’ve seen the Boogaloo Boys. They were out in 
support of the protests and then they were kind of -- it 
looked like, today, they were kind of scapegoated by the 
state as being instigators. 


And we've seen this narrative change over the last few 
days of, now they’re peaceful, and they're just a rou- 
tine thing now. The person I interviewed last night 
described it as the rad lib takeover. And so the last 
four days, we've had the exact same protest every day. 
We take the exact same path and we walk around, and 
then... (laughter). 


It’s a crazy time. So, we'll see what happens. 


Theresa Kintz: That’s for sure. But good on you for 
getting the voices of people -- you know, or talking to 
people and getting the voices out there. I think it’s really 
super-important to -- just to give people -- I mean it’s 
really interesting. The discussions about the use of the 
terrorism enhancement. They were having this discus- 
sion where, oh, it’s not used against domestic terrorists 
and I thought about all the people that went to prison 
from Earth First! and ELF in the early 2000s during the 
Green Scare stuff. 
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And two of my co-editors at the journal did some time, 
and then all the other people, the ELF people. And they 
were prosecuted under that special terrorism desig- 
nation. And so, their sentences were twice what they 
would have had, and it really did a lot of damage to the 
movement. 


That and then 9/11 happened, so everybody just kind 
of retracted after they saw what happened in the Green 
Scare and then after 9/11. It just seemed like the activ- 
ism with them really didn't bounce back after that. It 
can be really devastating to a movement if they start 
using those terrorism charges for prosecution. 


Oak Journal: It’s interesting because this situation is 
moving at such a different pace than that one. And this, 
to me -- and maybe I have kind of a weird read on this, 
but it feels like this is situationally led. We have Corona- 
virus, we have this long legacy of police killings, and we 
have, obviously, video that has made the big difference 
over the last few years, instigating these different popu- 
lar social revolts. 


But we have Coronavirus, more police killings, and then 
we have this economic factor that’s really going to be 

-- it’s basically in delay right now and the hardest -- the 
biggest hit from it is probably likely toward the middle 
of the summer when a lot of this stimulus funding runs 
out. 


Theresa Kintz: Right. Well, you know, according to our 
president today, at his press conference, oh, it’s -- every- 
thing’s fantastic, we bounced back and it’s a V recovery, 

and yeah. (Laughter) 


Oak Journal: Yeah. So it’s bullshit. 


Theresa Kintz: It is more situational but -- I mean, Anti- 
fa, it’s interesting that it’s going to be similar, to like ELF 
or to Earth First!, that there's no organization, there's 

no membership. It’s just, people are going to be tagged 
with that kind of label for participating -- maybe it's 
because of the clothes they’re wearing or maybe they're 
going to get people who attended meetings or who have 
produced fliers or stuff like that. 


And okay, they’re taking part in these demonstrations 
against police violence but they're going to be tagged 
with a different kind of branding. Probably most of 
them are going to be white. It'll be interesting to see. 





I dont know exactly how I feel about it. I mean, on the 
one hand -- and I don't know anyone from Antifa and 

I havent really been following the movement, if it is 
such a thing. So far, I don't really know anything about 
them, I’ve never read anything that they've produced 
other than, I think, a little bit during -- what was it? The 
protest in 2009 in New York? 


Oak Journal: Occupy? 


Theresa Kintz: Occupy Movement, right. And so, I 
really don't know anything about them. Do you know 
very much about it? 


Oak Journal: Yeah, I was more involved in people that 
would identify -- that identified as Antifa like in the late 
‘00s -- and also kind of towards the tail end of Anti-Rac- 
ist Action, which was another 
East Coast-based group. 


Theresa Kintz: Right, I remem- 
ber. 


Oak Journal: So, I don't think 
that the direction that it’s 
trended in the United States 
since the Trump presidency has 
been very productive. Because 
it's been really myopic about 
identity politics and not really 
bringing on a deeper critique. I 
do think there's space for that. 
But it's mostly -- I guess, like 
woke culture. And that has just 
a lot of drawbacks because it 
doesn't have a lot of operational 
umph. And it basically becomes 
very cliquey. I think that that’s 
been what's the biggest thing, 
over the last few years, has been 
the micro-dramas of Antifa and 
different right-wing -- marginal 
right-wing groups battling on 
the street. 


Theresa Kintz: Right, like Char- 
lottesville. 


Oak Journal: Right, like Char- 
lottesville is probably the biggest 
and that’s like their banner 
moment where you can say, 
well, look how big they are. But 
overall, the majority of interac- 
tions between -- or the con- 
frontations have been with very 
marginal groups; groups that are 
-- that they feel could become 
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powerful. And I think that there's legitimacy to that, 

to some degree, because Trump is president. But I do 
think it’s largely oversold when you consider that power 
still really does mostly -- isn’t held by these marginal 
right-wing groups. 


I mean, just as the everyday destruction that goes on 
is led by the very standard political bearers that have a 
long legacy. 


Theresa Kintz: I know, I thought Sanders was -- I’m 
glad he got it out there -- they were talking about the 
looter thing, well, corporations have been looting Amer- 
ica and the 1 percent have been looting the United 
States for 40 years. You know? These people, what are 
they doing? Stealing some TVs? Hm. 
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_ [After some more talking off and on subject we get back 


to introductions...] 


Theresa Kintz: I guess what got me interested in the 
critique of civilization was my experiences at universi- 
ty. Well, it can actually go back before that, when I was 
growing up. I think there are a lot of us that always felt 
an affinity to wild nature as just something -- if youre 
fortunate enough to grow up in circumstances where 
you get to spend a lot of time outside, you want to spend 
all your time outside in wild nature. 


And you just develop this relationship. I think I've 
always had this really deep affinity with wild nature. At 
the core of my activism is just this profound feeling that 
I have -- that I identify with all species, with nature, 
with the whole idea of the preservation of the wild and 
human beings in nature. 


When I started getting involved with organizing and 
community activism when I was at university, I was 
drawn to the regular environmental groups on campus 
and then I started reading more and more radical liter- 
ature, including philosophers like Jerry Mander, Duvall 
and Sessions, the Fifth Estate. I started reading the 
Earth First! Journal and Fifth Estate around the same 
time in kind of the glory days when they were having 
these really interesting, philosophical debates about the 
intersection between social issues and environmental 
issues. 


And studying anthropology at the same time, learning 
about -- the way that I see things, that they are very 
much dependent on where I was born, the social class 

I was born into, the educational experience that I’ve 
had, the family that I was born into, the country that I 
was born into, and just sort of having those -- I guess in 
anthropology they kind of refer to it as a kind of relativ- 
ism, cultural relativism, that is really getting a sense of 
myself as a cultural being and then starting to question 
everything; the assumptions of what I believe in, the 
way that I look at the world, what I think my goals in 
my life should be, and how I look at the society that I 
live in. 


And so, all this started happening when I was a student. 
Then, I was fortunate enough to actually write -- after I 
finished my master’s in the late 90s, I got to go out and 
do work in the field as an archaeologist. And I was just 
amazed by the transformation that I saw between what 
I knew things were like 10,000 years ago, 5,000 years 
ago, even 500 years ago, before the Europeans arrived in 
North America. 


And I just kept doing this, kept thinking about how 
much things have changed and how much things have 
changed for the worse and how much damage had been 
done. I started writing about it. I started writing about 


the work that were doing as archaeologists and sort of 
documenting the onset of the Anthropocene. 


And all of the things you see contrasted with the way 
that people lived in North America 5,000 years ago 
versus today and just the dramatic changes that have 
occurred. And working on-site, actually standing in the 
same places that people stood for thousands of years 
and getting a sense of what their daily life was like, what 
their economy was like, what their culture was like, 
what their food and clothing and shelter and tools and 
how closely harmonized it was with the natural world, 
with the surroundings that they lived in. And I thought 
it was really important to try to start a conversation 
among archaeologists about these things. 


I started writing the Underground, which was a little 

zine that I did from about ’94, 93, to when I went to 
work for the journal in ’99, and basically kind of tried to 
kickstart this conversation about the politics of archae- 
ology and what role can we play as sort of supporting 
movements like the anti-civ movement. By that point, 

I hadn't heard of John Zerzan. Maybe Id read articles 
that hed written in the 7th Estate or something. 


But it wasn't until 1999, when I went to work at the 
Earth First! Journal, that I got to meet John and was 
introduced to his book and Future Primitive. And we 
started having these conversations and we started seeing 
all these ways that we have basically been writing about 
the same kind of things over the last decade. And so it 
was really good. 


I think I always tried to think of Earth First! more in 
that kind of vein, that kind of activism, that was associ- 
ated with early kinds of movement at Earth First!, about 
the direct action of Dave Foreman and John Davis and 
Mike Roselle and all those guys that I actually got to 
know a little bit during the ‘90s when I visited the Jour- 
nal office in ’86 and met Dave Foreman and John Davis. 


And then, over the years, hosting some of the Earth 
First! roadshows and stuff. So, when I went to work at 
the Earth First! Journal, I was really trying to encourage 
that kind of looking at the melding of the action and 
the philosophy and the critique. And that's what I was 
really interested in when I left archaeology. I wanted 

to focus more on the activist side than the archaeology 
side. 


Oak Journal: We're in the middle of maybe an uprising 
and some kind of -- at least, it looked in the first few 
nights like maybe a bit of an insurrection. And were 
also in the middle of a pandemic. So, what is archaeol- 
ogy -- I mean, what are some salient things we can take 
away from it? Because I feel like, a lot of times, people 
cant quite draw the connection between it and there is a 
tendency, particularly in anarchism, to dismiss some of 





anthropology and archaeology, particularly among post- 
left anarchism. So, I wonder if you could talk about that 
for a second. 


Theresa Kintz: Well, first of all, I think with the pan- 
demic, there are a couple things that just keep flashing 
up to me. When we think about how societies collapse, 
archaeology focuses on large periods of time and over 
large geographic areas; the rise and fall of civilizations, 
the rise and fall of mass societies. Civilization, defined 
in the kind of classical archaeological sense, of places 
where you have monumental architecture, you have a 
bureaucratic elite, you have standing armies, you have 
concentrated groups of people living in small areas with 
a sort of periphery and a core. 


And you see the same things happening over and over 
again. You could say that civilizations are almost like 
organisms, in the sense that they have a birth and then 
they have this kind of fluorescence and then they have a 
slow, typically, or sometimes quickly, death. 


Some of the things that we're seeing today are classic 
for the things that lead to civilizational collapse; the 
increasing space, the increasing differences in the way 
that daily lives are led between the haves and have-nots. 
Even if it’s the perception of that. I live in the United 
States, in North America in the most affluent society 

in the world. But there's still a great difference in the 
distribution of wealth, the distribution of resources and 
the distribution of power. 


And I think that’s a lot of what we're seeing today com- 
ing out in the demonstrations and how the people see 
their lack of power against the government and the gov- 
ernment’ representatives, the police. So, this unequal 
access to power -- and power in your daily life in terms 
of just choosing what you're going to do on a daily basis; 
the over-exploitation of resources surrounding human 
habitations and how much more difficult it gets to just 
access the things that you need in daily life; the alien- 
ation that you feel from living. 


The pandemic has kind of accentuated some of these 
things. I think it’s really interesting that the effect that 
the quarantine has had on people, is to allow them to 
see what life would be like if you woke up every morn- 
ing and you could decide what you wanted to do all day 
instead of having to punch a clock -- those who were 
laid off, who lost their jobs for six weeks. 


And then those who had to go to work, the people who 
were working at the Amazon warehouses -- there’s one 
next to me -- saw how powerless they were when it 
came to making decisions about how safe they could be 
in their daily life, how to protect their families and how 
-- I mean, I think a lot of these things just have shown 
people how powerless they are. Consumer culture is 
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all about trying to convince people that, oh, you have 
all this power, you can make all these decisions about 
where you want to work, where you want to live, and 
what you want to study, and what you want to buy, and 
what kind of car you want, and what -- all these choices 
in consumer society. 


But it’s not the kind of choices that people find really 
gratifying. It’s not the kind of choices that people had -- 
contrasting it with prehistoric people, you were deeply 
involved every day in everything that you worked for, it 
was survival for your group, survival for yourself, it was 
less abstract. 


I think people realized how abstract their work really 
is and may be questioning our whole concept of work, 
and what is work? And why do I go to work? Why do 
I have to go to work? How did we get to this point in 
society? And maybe kind of realizing what it would be 
like to kind of resist the way that society's set up now. 


Another thing the pandemic has really shown is just 
the dangers of mass society. I mean, there's no denying 
that the greater the concentration of human beings in a 
particular area, the more fragile the society is. 


In the Mayan civilization, I think of Tikal being like 

New York City. Here’s Tikal during the collapse of the 

Mayan civilization in this really concentrated popula- 

tion center. And you start seeing all this social strife, 

you start seeing icons being shattered and you start pt 
seeing forests around denuded. So, they're having to go 
farther and farther away for fuel, which is putting more 
power in the hands of traders. 


And you see the society getting bloodier with the war 
games that they had, the ball game, where the leaders 
were having to become more and more violent. And 
you see once this all starts falling apart -- and we still 
don't exactly know exactly what happened -- but once 
all these things start falling apart, then the people in 

the cities are the first to suffer and they’re the first to see 
everything that they've built their daily lives on collapse. 


People on the periphery, the ones who are still living 
close to the land, the ones that are still growing their 
own food and being capable of building their own 
shelter, and having access to clean water and all of these 
things, they’re the ones that survive. And so, you can 
see this throughout the archaeological record, that 
large populations are very vulnerable to pandemics, to 
disease, to social strife brought upon by social inequality 
-- the same kind of social inequality we see today -- 
brought on by outside conflict, conflict with neighbors, 
with other groups. 


I think it shines a light on how vulnerable and how 
fragile mass society is. And maybe people will start 
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_ thinking about: are large cities really good ideas?: What 


are the vulnerabilities to living in large cities? 


Oak Journal: What do you feel are the implications of, 
now we live in this industrial society -- we're seeing so 
many parallels to those classic collapse scenarios, but 
were also in a worldwide system, an industrial one, and 
it seems to be focused on being faster and accelerating 
all the time, partially because of its growth paradigm. 


Do you feel like there's going to be lots of dynamic shifts 
in things that happen very quickly and they’re on a scale 
that are kind of hard for us to even comprehend? Or is 
that already happening? It already happens every day, I 
guess. 


Theresa Kintz: You know, it’s so fascinating because 
that’s one of the things. The archaeological records -- 
like think of the Mayan empire. It’s almost like, if you 
cut something’s head off, okay, so you might have one 
power center. Say, for example, Washington DC, if you 
want to use the political power center, or New York, 

as the economic power center of the United States, for 
example. And it also has to do with legitimacy. 


It’s very interesting. There's two levels to look at this. 

I think that every civilization -- even the global civi- 
lization, global industrial society, there's no doubt in 
my mind that, at some point, it will collapse. What it 
will look like, what will it become afterwards? I don't 
know. I think everything that we know, from our study 
of past civilizations, there's this level where -- I mean, 

it basically is an organic thing, it’s made up of organic 
things. It’s made up of human beings, right? There's 

a lifespan there. There's a birth and a life and a death. 
And nothing lasts forever. And so, on the one hand, it 
is going to die. What it leaves is another question. The 
other thing, I think, along those lines is -- okay, so you 
have the inevitability, I think, of collapse, just because of 
the nature of the cyclical nature of -- just like a human 
life. I think there's a birth, a life, and a death. And we 
see that in every kind of civilization, every society. 


But also, when it starts happening -- like what's happen- 
ing right now in the United States -- the United States 
was a country that was born 400 years ago; a nation of 
immigrants who were coming to a place where -- popu- 
lation estimates now on Native American population in 
North America in the United States, anywhere between 
3 million and 30 million. So, this land -- Europe had 
not gone through the industrial revolution yet. They 
were (inaudible) they were feudalistic societies, they 
had advanced technology, they had metallurgy, they had 
trans-Atlantic travel, all these things. 


When they arrived here -- so we're talking 400 years 
ago, I would say, like the birth of the United States 
-- think of it as 400 years to get to this point where 


Manhattan looks like it does now compared to what it 
looked like 250 years ago, and DC, and just the country 
covered in Walmart and asphalt and power plants and 
all these things. It’s kind of hard to predict, based on 
our understanding. But I would say definitely we're in 
kind of the middle age, right now, of American society. 
Were in the middle age. 


And what happens next, you can say, okay, well, what 
does this society look like? Does it look like Britain af- 
ter the Roman invasion and the Romans had the British 
Isles? And then, the Roman civilization there collapsed 
and then everything kind of devolved. The roads grew 
over with grass and people forgot technologies. They 
forgot how to build the technology that the Romans had 
introduced. We see pottery styles going back to really 
simpler pottery styles. It’s possible now that the United 
States, this experiment, this industrial society, is kind of 
in its middle age. 


What is the future going to look like once it gets older 
and older in this cycle leading towards its demise? 
What exists afterwards? And the shudders that society 
will go through when that kind of collapse starts. And 
I think, certainly things like the pandemic, climate 
change, and warfare -- one of the things that was so 
striking about 9/11 was the idea that the war could be 
brought to the United States, and the fragility of that 
system and the impact on the economy, the impact on 
people's psyches and on consumerism, and so forth. 


I think you'll start seeing more and more of these kinds 
of events where, because the society is so tightly knit 
together, that you start pulling one thread -- you pull 
one thread and the fabric of society gets weaker. And 
you pull another thread and the fabric gets weaker still. 
You can start seeing holes in it. 


And you keep pulling these threads. The threads are 
social inequality; the threads are over-exploitation of 
resources; the threads are mass society, people living 

in unsustainable ways in really large groups, like in big 
cities; the threads are things like a drought or some oth- 
er kind of natural event. And the threads keep getting 
pulled. People start seeing their leaders as less and less 
capable of dealing with these threats, and less and less 
capable of maintaining the lifestyle that they've told 
people that they need to maintain. 


People feel more and more fear, right? And they can 
use that fear in two ways; they can either say, look, this 
system is fragile, this system is vulnerable, what can we 
do to make it stronger, or what can we do to change it 
to transform it so that it’s stronger? That's what I hope 
happens when people look, again, to the past and say 
alright, what are sustainable ways of living? What are 
ways of living where we can kind of expand our ideas 
about, say, including all species and all living things 





to the right to life and expand this and say, it’s not 

just about humanity, it’s also about everything else we 
share the Earth with, it’s about the trees, the forests, the 
mountains, the rivers, and maybe we need to look for a 
more sustainable way of being. 


And as the fabric of American society, as the most 
globally influential, the most affluent society, I think if 
it happens here -- and I’m sure it will happen here but 
probably not in my lifetime -- but people will watch 
that. People have watched the rise. People will watch 
the decline. 


And maybe it’ll be a source of information for people 
to avoid the mistakes that the trajectory of American 
culture, American society, industrial society, has taken. 
I think it all is going to come back to this idea of: there 
are proven ways. 


And what scares me now is, along with everything else 
that happened this week, you have Elon Musk and the 
space travel, the rockets. This idea of, we'll ruin this 
planet but we'll find -- I think of it as this Star Trek kind 
of idea that people have. And I think these are the peo- 
ple who really have a lot of faith in technology. 


I think they believe that there's some kind of Star Trek 
future; that man -- and I really use that in the gen- 
der-specific term -- that man will be able to figure out 
a way of life that doesn't make us dependent on nature, 
that we will be able to create everything that we need to 
survive, that it will be exactly like it’s portrayed in Star 
Wars or in Star Trek, and that we'll live on these great 
ships and we'll just explore the universe. And I think 
people put their faith in technology. They think, well, 
whatever we create, whatever unintended consequences, 
we ll always find a solution. That is so not true. It is so 
not true. 


It's pure hubris to think that every unintended conse- 
quence, every incredibly destructive unintended con- 
sequence of technology, is -- there's not always going to 
be a fix. Hopefully people will start seeing that. People 
will start seeing the fragility, the vulnerability of the 
system and look for tried and true, and proven, ways to 
live sustainably on the Earth. And then they'll look at 
archaeology. 


They'll look at our understanding of these things and 
say, alright, were going to start moving in this direction. 
Were going to start modeling the social good, we're 
going to start changing our value systems, we're going to 
start having different ideas about what the good life is. 
But it's very difficult, obviously. (Laughter) 


Oak Journal: Yeah, that reactionary hubris of -- the 
scientistic hubris that’s like, well, we have a solution. It's 
waiting out there in the ether and it’s really the divine 
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man's job to grab it and materialize it. I think that’s the 
most dangerous trend right now. Because it offers an 
ability to completely ignore all of these obvious dilem- 
mas; the crises can be ignored with that sort of attitude. 


And ignoring them will just make -- I mean, we've 
already seen this. We've already seen -- there's been 
warnings for decades and decades about pandemics and 
the particular susceptibility to respiratory pandemics 
because of the aerosolized way it spreads. And same 
with climate change, resource extraction, drought, soil 
health -- there’s people whovve been just screaming 
about these things for years. 


And we kind of have had the same refrain. So, as things 
heat up, yes, its more and more important to point that 
out. 


You talked about civilization as sort of this organic 
structure with a birth, a life, and a death. And I wonder, 
when youre talking about looking at archaeology and 
looking at prehistory and looking at contemporary eth- 
nography too -- is it almost moving towards a life that 
doesn't have that sort of linear encapsulation? I wonder 
how you contrast that when you say all societies have 
this. How do you draw the line between sustainable 
communities through prehistory and these societies 
that have a birth, life, and death because of their sort of 
material structure? 


Theresa Kintz: When archaeologists try to classify and a 
categorize different life ways, when we talk about the 
more hierarchical a society is and the more complex 
the technology -- and I’ve written this before, the most 
sustainable society is the society that lives closest to 
the Earth. When I was an archaeologist, I always like 
to think of human beings -- I always like to think of 
archaeology as the study of human beings, just like we 
would study wolves or we would study eagles or we 
would study, you know, salmon, or something like that. 


Human beings’ lives, there are certain things that we 
need. There are certain things that wolves need, right? 
They need shelter, they need food, they need to have 

a territory, right? So, if you think of the things that 
human beings need, right, they’re very, very basic. 
What we need are food, we need access to clean water, 
we need a place to live, well-drained soil, a dry place, or 
we need clothing -- not always but it’s helpful in certain 
environmental circumstances. 


I mean, our needs are very, very simple. The simpler the 
life that we lead, the more sustainable it is and the more 
sustainable not only in terms of economic sustainability 
but in terms of psychological sustainability; in terms of 
collective sustainability; in terms of sustainability of ev- 
ery other living thing that we share this planet with. So, 
as you go to more complex concepts of need, when you 
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The water was still, low 
for the season. Surface all 
cumbersome with leaves and 
needles, the only obscurance 
to the occlusionless pool of 
mountain water fed fresh 
from springs birthed from 
crags serving as huts for 
rattlesnake. Blue jay alerts 
and flies by, turned sideways 
and wide, fiercly bounding 
to a vanish. Silently stalking 
trout in rare pools of cool 
water in search of meager 
dinner not cataloged in the 
reems of commodity, ledgers 
of incomprehension. ‘The 
stream is stocked and federal 
agents roam the land. I cook 
trout and wonder if what lays 
ahead is no more path, only 


tunnel. 
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get past that kind of basic understanding of what human 
beings really need to survive, then you start adding all 
these things that get people further away from being 
able to meet their own needs. 


If I was living 500 years ago in this community that I 
live in now, I would have known how to meet all of my 
daily needs. I would know how to hunt, I would know 
how to fish, I would know how to butcher an animal, I 
would know how to make a shelter, I would be making 
my own clothing; I would be part of a group. Myself 
and my group, we would know how to do everything. 


The more division of labor you get -- like right now, I 
live in a house. I didn't know how my air condition- 

ing works. I didn’t know how to get running water. I 
didn't know.how electricity gets to my house. I wouldnt 
know how to build this couch that I’m sitting on. Iam 
completely now, instead of dependent on the natural 
environment, I am completely dependent on this social 
environment. And that is such a big point. Humans’ 
primary relationship for the things that they need 
should be with the Earth. 


Now, our primary relationship to things that we need 
have to be through other human beings; through other 
people. You start getting this complex web, you start 
getting this division of labor where I might know how to 
do one thing and that's it. And so, everybody does their 
one thing and then we all decide, how much all these 
one-things are worth; and for some reason, basketball 
player is worth $5 million a year and a teacher is worth 
$25,000 a year which is completely fucked up. 


The more complex the system gets, the more redistrib- 
utive -- if I don’t have a primary relationship with the 
food that I eat, I depend on someone else for the food, 
for the basic nourishment. One thing that I need to 
survive, food and water. That takes away so much of my 
autonomy, so much of my personal power, because then 
I have to engage in all these complex social relationships 
in order to get the things I need, basically, to survive. 


And the more complex, or the more power gets con- 
centrated in the people who control those things. It’s 
like the surplus of food in early agricultural communi- 
ties, when we first see the domestication of plants and 
animals. Well, the domestication of plants, for exam- 
ple, you have crops at the end of the year; well, then 
someone gets to decide how to distribute those crops. 
Someone gets more power. 


Hunting and gathering societies, everybody has equal 
access, theoretically; there are certain ways that access 

is controlled, interestingly, through things like reli- 
gious beliefs or totemic beliefs, or things like that, but 
everyone has access to food and to water. And it doesn't 
have to go through this complex negotiation of social 
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relationships and this economy that we have where we're 
depending on trade and these pieces of paper, or now 
electronic transfers of things. 


These kinds of societies are unsustainable because hu- 
man beings themselves -- for human beings all to be de- 
pendent on each other, then the worst things can come 
out, as well as the best things. But the worst things can 
come out in human instinct, right? The drive to have 
power over, the drive to control other human beings, 
the drive to exploit other human beings. People who 
know something about human psychology; we see this 
in religions as well, that if you take this human being as 
your object to manipulate, to coerce, to trick, it can be 
done. It becomes more likely to be done if youre living 
in this complex web of social relationships. 


So, the short answer is, the more complicated your 
society gets, the more complex your division of labor, 
the more dependent you are on technology, the less 
sustainable and the less secure your social order is. 


It’s like a house of cards. If you have, five cards, like 
four on the bottom and one on top, then it’s much more 
stable than 20 cards, 30 cards, 40 cards. With each ad- 
ditional layer of complexity it becomes more and more 
unstable. It can be destabilized by any thread getting 
pulled out from anywhere. 


And in addition to it being, obviously, so much more 
harmful to every other living thing that we share the 
planet with. To me, that’s the big thing. (Inaudible) 
How can you learn to love something if you never 

feel grass beneath your feet? If you live in a city and 
you never have a chance to go to a swimming hole or 
to watch butterflies flying around, or bees collecting 
honey, or -- the city just divorces people -- people who 
live in cities just get divorced. Especially the poor and 
people who dont have access to vacations or planes to 
go to their ranches in Montana. People who are forced 
to live in these cities and work in these buildings, they 
never see the moon at night, they never get that sense of 
wonder from seeing a black, starry night because of the 
light pollution. Your sense of who you are in the world 
just gets so distorted when you're living in mass society, 
when youre living in cities. 


Watching a nature documentary or hearing about the 
plight of the manatees or something like that, it’s very 
different from experiencing and feeling an affinity 


with nature and with your environment. The more 
divorced you get from that, the more divorced 
human beings get from the natural world, the 
harder I think it is to talk about any kind of 
optimistic future. I don't know, it just breaks 
my heart. 
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Oak Journal: And I guess, that sense of -- I guess we'll 
call it like a sense of wonder and the sense of connectiv- 
ity -- and not in the sense of like a network node, where 
youre like going out and experiencing nature with all 
these other nodes on the network, but the sense of really 
intimate interconnectivity -- is replaced with, more 

and more, just illuminated screens. I mean, that's the 
replacement for it now. 


And that is obviously addictive on a very basic level for 
humans. I think that’s pretty clear now. We have this 
huge barrier, this technological barrier to get past and, 
yeah, it is difficult to be optimistic for the possibility of 
an ecological struggle or a struggle that’s based in ecol- 
ogy. And I do wonder, you know, when will we see the 
riots and the looting for the unparalleled damage even 
just from climate change; even if we keep it anthropo- 
centric. 


Theresa Kintz: I mean, and what are you getting when 
youre rioting? TVs, iPhones. (Laughter). I mean, de- 
signer clothes, you know, it’s so interesting. 


I think that you can see kind of the consumer culture 
and the idea of resistance in the street, of demonstra- 
tions in the street, of stopping the system, right? Of 
bringing things to a close, of interfering with the normal 
daily life, like the pandemic has. The pandemic has 
interfered with people's normal, daily lives. 


One of the things I think is really interesting about the 
pandemic is that it’s made people have to parent their 
children again. And you can tell that a lot of people -- I 
mean, it’s like one of the most basic human things that 
human beings do is parent children. I feel a little awk- 
ward talking about this because I’m not a parent, I’ve 
never had a child. But I can just see, I can just sense this 
panic that people have, like, my kid’s here in the house 
all the time and I’m having to teach them and I don't get 
to drop them off at the school. 


And formal education is a relatively new thing, anyway, 
in the world. It’s only been since the late 1800s when we 
moved from the fields to the factories, the classic indus- 
trial revolution thing, to make people -- people have to 
give up their children so they can go to work. I mean, 
it’s that simple. You can't parent your child -- women 
have been talking about this for generations now. 


Youre either going to be a shitty employee or a shitty 
mother. One of the most basic things that human be- 
ings do, the function is just making other human beings 
and raising other human beings, is interrupted by this -- 
again, this kind of complex web that we have where we 
say, well, no, you have to go here for eight hours a day 
and do this for eight hours a day so that you can make 
money so that you can get the things that you need. 


Which means that you can't parent your kid. And you 
can see when people are faced with that, it’s like, wow, 
this really weird thing; like, oh, I have to teach my child? 
I have to be with my child all this time? Oh, we've got to 
get back to work. (Laughter) That's one of the reasons 
why people are really anxious to get back to work; they 
want to get away from their spouses, they want to get 
away from their kids, they want to get that. 


It’s interesting because societies that are living closer 

to nature, hunting and gathering societies for example, 
children are co-raised: parents, grandparents. I remem- 
ber when I learned that, in a lot of societies, in a lot of 
technologically simple societies, that the group's chil- 
dren call every one of their parents’ generation mother 
or father. 


And so, there’s this concept where the entire group 

is raising the children. One parent doesn't get over- 
whelmed, there’s always grandparents there, there's 
always people who are involved in mentoring the 
children and teaching the children and taking care of 
the children. 


In this kind of nuclear family-type arrangement society, 
where the way things are now, it’s been this really weird 
experience, I think, for parents to have their parents 
out of school and to have to teach them the things that 
they’re supposed to learn, according to formal educa- 
tion. 


That’s another thing I think deserves a lot of examina- 
tion and critique, this whole concept of formal educa- 
tion; because really, it’s just indoctrination. Until people 
start questioning that as well, I think the homeschooling 
movement is a really positive thing. I would think that 
that is -- except for the religious people who are crazy 
people... (Laughter) 


I think that the homeschool movement is a really 
positive thing. I think formal education is this really 
insidious factor in modern society. 


Oak Journal: Yeah, it really is the way to institutionalize 
division of labor and codify it as this almost religious 

-- it’s a necessary cultural aspect, it gets to everything 
youre saying. People feel a vacuum in their life because 
they can't go to work to fulfill their role -- I mean, this 
all ties back into everything you've been saying. And 
that is because they’ve been so totally divorced from 
their community, from their immediate family; they 
don't have any sense of intimate connection -- they're all 
just playing a part, doing their thing. 


And if they don’t have it, they feel empty. They need 
the kids to go to school so that they can do whatever 
task has been assigned to them so that they can feel like 
they've done something for the day because they have 





no autonomy, they have no ability to feed themselves. 
You know, all these things have been stripped away. 


And the homeschooling movement, yeah, having had 
experience with it, I think it has a lot of positivity and I 
think that the generational effects of the deinstitutional- 
ization of a lot of the kids that are involved will be very, 
very positive. 


But as it's happening, there's just so many different 
influences; I could ID in my head, like 10 or 15 different 
types of homeschooling parent that I’ve run across and 
have experience with. And, luckily, most of them feel 
that they need to get their kids outside and away from 
this institutional, indoor environment. And I think that 
break is so important. 


But now that the pandemic’s gone on, some of the 
religious people involved have really devolved into a 
conspiratorial nightmare. They just don't think it’s real, 
or they think the whole thing is orchestrated so that 
their kids will have to get vaccines or something. I dont 
even know where it comes from, except for just social 
media; just like bad media. 


It's interesting to me that the conspiracy is that, some- 
how, they're trying to shut everything down -- it’s the 
same sort of right-wing-birthed conspiracy of: there's 
this nefarious cabal that’s going to take down your free- 
doms -- America is this amazing place of freedom and 
that this cabal is going to take it all away. And it’s the 
same idea; oh, the pandemic is planned so that they can 
finally take away all our freedoms. 


And it’s so absurd because the only conspiratorial thing 
that I've read, that’s been actually backed up, is that they 
are manipulating whatever data they can in order to get 
people back to work. (Laughter) 


Theresa Kintz: Yeah. Exactly. 


Oak Journal: Because they don't want people to not 
work. They want people in their jobs, they want that 
division of labor -- anyway, it’s obvious, I think. 


Theresa Kintz: No, yeah, it is obvious. And I think what 
you were saying has made me think of another thing 
about this idea of the fabric of society kind of ripping 
apart; that you see on the right and on the left, people 
just losing confidence in -- the right critiquing this 

kind of deep state and all this weird QAnon stuff and 

all these other weird conspiracy theories that you can't 
trust the government. And then, of course, from the far 
left, and critiquing the government -- and so, it’s really 
interesting because there's this middle that’s kind of like, 
‘everybody, can't we just calm down?’ and ‘everything’s 
gonna be fine, let’s just keep swimming and everything's 
gonna be fine.’ 
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But youre going to reach this critical mass when the 
crazy people on the left and the crazy people on the 
right or the people who -- I won't even call it crazy be- 
cause, in a way, theyre totally right; this social contract 
that we've made and all this power that we've placed in 
these people, that aren't giving us what we want. They 
don't even really know what they want but they know 
that they’re not getting what they want. So, it’s just 
going to keep pulling the thread, pulling the thread of 
the social fabric. 


And this is something that you see very strongly in the 
archaeological record, in terms of civilizations that have 
collapsed since writing. The leaders become more and 
more delegitimized. And the faith that the people have 
in the system becomes less and less. 


This is when you have these really great social upheav- 
als. And you can see it. It’s kind of boiling frogs-like. 
But, on the other hand, you could point to certain 
things and say oh, okay, well this has parallels, this has 
parallels. These kinds of things. 


And the more that leaders are delegitimized - and this is 
the reason why, to me, liberal feminism is like — it’s like 
my bugaboo. It’s like, every time I get into a discussion 
about people — and I think a lot of people expect me to 
be a feminist (inaudible). 


I remember when I was teaching at Wilkes University 

and I was the director of the women’s studies program. {ay 
It was when Barack Obama was elected but Hillary 
Clinton was trying to become the democratic nominee 
and all these people were saying, you know, why wont 
you help us campaign for Hillary? and blah-blah-blah. 
I'd be like, I don't want a woman president. I don't want 
any president. It was like this door opening to all these 
kinds of conversations about my anarchism. 


It's like women following this model that men have - I 
always ask my students to think about: why is it that 
every society in every part of the world, in every time 
period, has been male-dominated? Why has it always 
been -- what is it? Well, either women didn't want to 
have these — ascend to these positions of power and 
authority or they were prevented from assuming power 
and authority. It has to be one or the other or a combi- 
nation of both. 


But this idea that liberals have about, oh, well, we want 
women fighter pilots and we want women CEOs and 
we want women presidents. It's just like - I just want to 
wave my hands and say, no, no, no, we dont. We don't 
want to -- we want to think of a completely different 
model for the way to be in the world and to kind of 
say, oh, everything will be fine, just as soon as we have 
gender equality. Well, no, it won't be fine because -- we 
don't want women prison guards. We dont want all 
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_ of these destructive social institutions that have been 


created by men. We want to dismantle them. We want 
to transform them. We don't want to replicate them. I 
do think there’s so much potential there, if women were 
more and more involved in radical social movements -- 
ecological, social movements. Because I do think that it 
could be really transformative. 


I just do think there’s something very different about the 
experience of women in the world, the lives of women 
in the world. One of the things that gives me optimism 
is seeing more and more women get involved in social 
activism, in writing, in community organizing. Because 
I really do think that there’s a lot of positives that could 
come out of more women’s voices directing kind of so- 
cial discourse and talking about different ways of being 
in the world based on their experiences as women. I 
think that's really important. 


Oak Journal: Yeah. There is a version of most identity 
politics that is a capitalist recruitment project, that’s just 
like oh, yeah, no, sure, yeah, you're a consumer. You 
could be a worker. Why not? (Laughter) Bring it on, 
you know, it’s great. And for whatever reason, that is so 
often not brought up -- well, for the obvious reason; it 
protects the larger system. 


Well, I wonder at this point if -- some people might 
know your voice or your name from the documentary. | 
don't know if you wanted to talk about that at all. 


Theresa Kintz: Yeah, I do. Can I tell you how it came 
about? [The Unabomber Tapes] 


Oak Journal: Yeah, that would be great. 


Theresa Kintz: I didn't watch the documentary, so I 
don't know what made it in. But basically, when I went 
to work for the Earth First! Journal in -- I guess it was 
in 1998, in the fall, and I had been there for about one 
issue. And the long-term editors -- there were four 
long-term editors and then we would have one short- 
term editor that just would come for an issue. All the 
long-term editors decide to go on a trip to Colorado, on 
a rafting trip. 


And they left me alone at the Journal while they went 
on this rafting trip, to (inaudible). I think it was like, 
three or four days that they had been gone. And I get 

a phone call and I get to the office in the morning and 
it’s -- I can’t remember which newspaper it was, but it 
was a big one, like "The Washington Post" or something, 
and they said, ‘did you guys burn down that ski resort in 
Colorado?’ 


And I was like, what? I don't know anything, what 
youre talking about. I got on the computer and I saw 
-- I read about the Vail fire. [Editor's Note: The Vail fire 


took place Sunday October 18th 1998. To date it was 
the largest ELF action and received massive mainstream 
coverage.] By that time, by like noon, the phone was 
ringing all the time, off the hook. 


And the policy of the journal was Earth First! Journal 
doesn't speak on behalf of the Earth First! movement. I 
would constantly decline to have any comment -- just 
no comment, no comment, no comment. You can talk 
to the local Earth First! group, they were running a 
campaign on behalf of the lynx in that region, in Vail, 
because the lynx is threatened -- the journal is not -- we 
arent spokespeople for the movement. You would have 
to talk to the local group. 


Then, I got a call from "The New York Times" and I 
recognized the name of the journalist, and I read "The 
New York Times" all my life, ’'m a big news reader. And 
I said, I will tell you some things on background. And 

I knew what that meant, and the journalist knew what 
that meant. That means that you can't quote me. This 
is just some information for you when youre writing 
your article and you can use it, but don't quote me as a 
source. 


I think the quote that made it into the newspaper -- 
because he didn’t honor the 'on background' agreement 
-- and I said something like: it’s a war and some people 
feel like this is justified in defense of the lynx, and blah- 
blah-blah. Well, Kaczynski I guess had "The New York 
Times," was getting "The New York Times." So, he read 
the quotation, “Theresa Kintz, editor of the Earth First! 
Journal, defends the arson at Vail,’ right? 


And so, he wrote to me. He wrote to the Journal and he 
said something like, defending the Vail fire and why it 
was important, and it was basically a letter to the editor. 
So, it went in the box, just like with every other letter 

to the editor. But he had addressed it to me. And so, 
all four of us or five of us read it and they decided, no, 
we are not going to print it. And I’m like, okay. I wrote 
back to him, I think I wrote back to him and I said, the 
journal decided not to print your letter. I think I voted 
to print it. He wrote back to me again, and he said, a lot 
of people have been wanting to interview me -- to come 
to the prison and interview me. Would you be interest- 
ed in coming to the prison and interviewing me for the 
Earth First! Journak And that was the next letter that I 
got. I was like, wow, really? 


This was what, two years after his arrest or something, 
maybe a little over a year. And, of course, I had read the 
Manifesto and I was deeply familiar with the Unabomb- 
er case and with the contents of the Manifesto. I had 
been in the field doing archaeology in rural Pennsylva- 
nia when it was published, and I knew it was going to be 
published. I was working for this company in Washing- 
ton D.C. and I said, can you get "The Washington Post" 





and send it to me because I want to read this manifesto 
that they’re publishing in the newspaper by this Un- 
abomber. 


I still have that original copy with all the notes that I put 
in the margins when I read it. And I knew immediately 
that this person knew something about anthropology, 
that they had read about prehistoric societies, and so 
when he asked me if I wanted to come to interview him, 
I said yeah, I think that’s a good idea. But not every- 
body at the Journal agreed and there was a big discus- 
sion about it. And finally, they said, okay, well, you can 


go. 


I went to the prison -- I actually called the prison to 
make the arrangements. And I thought I would get in 
to see Kaczynski for like two hours in one afternoon. 
And the prison officials at the supermax prison in Flor- 
ence, Colorado, said, well, you can come for six hours 
for two days in like June, and six hours for two days in 
July. (Laughter) They basically said I could come and 
interview Kaczynski for 22 hours. I didn’t have any 
support, really. I asked people for money to buy a tape 
recorder, I took a disposable camera, I had an old-fash- 
ioned tape recorder with a shitty microphone, I went 
there -- I drove there by myself. I went and talked to 
him two days in June of 99 and two days in July of 99, 
have 22 hours of taped conversation. 


It ranged -- I mean, most of it was about the application 
of anthropological and archaeological theory to revolu- 
tionary ideas and kind of the same kind of things that 
you and I have been talking about. That’s basically what 
I talked to Kaczynski about. And he talked a little bit 
about his life and about his growing up, about his histo- 
ry, about his family, about his life in Montana; he asked 
me just as many questions about myself as I asked him. 


He wanted to know about my background, my family, 
where I grew up, my education, my (work as an archae- 
ologist), blah-blah-blah. So, I wrote one 1,500-word 
article after the interview, which the journal (declined) 
to publish. And I totally understood why. They didn’t 
want to be associated -- it was a time where Darryl 
Cherney and Judi Bari had been accused of having a 
bomb in their car that actually blew up -- that blew 
them up. They were eventually found innocent, but we 
knew that the authorities were always watching us. 


And I'm sure that’s why the prison was willing to let me 
go in there and talk to Kaczynski for as long as they did 
for the Earth First! Journal, they didn't know if he was 
still a lone wolf or if he had people that he was affiliated 
with. They wanted to see what he was going to say to 
me -- and I'm sure that’s why. Because I’ve heard since 
from criminology professors that I’ve worked with that 
that's so unusual, that they gave me that much time. 
And no lawyers were involved and all this. I wrote 
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one 1,500-word article that the journal didn’t want to 
publish. Actually, there -- people were quite upset about 
-- there were a lot of people who felt very strongly that 
we shouldnt affiliate -- that Earth First! shouldn't be in 
any way afhliated with Kaczynski. 


And I ended up leaving the journal, they didn't publish 
the article. But Anarchy: A Journal of Desire Armed 
printed it and Green Anarchist printed it in the UK. 
And then I left the United States and I went to live in 
England and work on my PhD, I went to live in Wales. 
And I did nothing with the interview for 20 years. This 
is 1999. I never wrote another article, I never talked to 
any press about it, I mean, I did nothing. 


But what happened was, after I moved to England, 
Kaczynski wrote to me -- because all these people were 
upset -- it was weird. Kaczynski said, well, I want you. 
to send a copy of the tape to my lawyer, Quin Denvir, in 
Los Angeles. 


And I was like, no, I don’t want to send him -- I don’t 

want anybody to have a copy of these tapes. The first 

thing that Kaczynski said on the tape, the first thing on 

tape number one, is: this conversation, this interview, 

is the property of Theresa Kintz. It’s not the property 

of the Earth First! Journal, it’s the property of Theresa 

Kintz to do with what she sees fit. And I said, you said 

that, and I don't want the lawyer to have a copy of the 

tape. I don't want anybody to have a copy of the tape 

because, I thought, what if they subpoenaed him and 23 
-- from the lawyer, what if it leaks? And at this time, I 
didn't want it to get out because it was just as much my 
side of the conversation, too. 


He kept really insisting and so I did, I copied the tapes, 
which was really hard to do, I made a copy of the tapes 
and I sent them to Quin Denvir [Kaczynski's attorney] 
and then I cut off my interaction with Kaczynski. This 
was all, like, within a year of doing the interview. 


Quin Denvir died in like 2018. And when he died, all 
of the shit that he had from the Kaczynski case, all of 

his attorney's -- all of his papers and stuff went to the 
Labadie Library which has an archive that they keep for 
Kaczynski. So, the tapes were among his effects -- per- 
sonal effects, having to do with the Kaczynski stuff. And 
so, the tapes were sent -- the copy of the tapes that I had 
sent to Quin Denvir were sent to the Labadie Library at 
University of Michigan. 


So 2018 I get an e-mail from a woman who said that she 
wanted to talk to me about the Kaczynski interview. I 
was shocked. Because I just -- it had been out of my 
mind for so long. And she was from NBC and she had 
actually called my old university in Pennsylvania and 
said that she was a former student, to get my colleague 
to give her my new e-mail address. 
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She e-mailed me and she said, I want to talk to you 
about the Kaczynski tape. And then she’s the one that 
told me that they were at the Labadie Library, that peo- 
ple could go in and listen to them. She had listened to 
some of them. I had no idea. 


It was Kaczynski’ insistence that I send the tapes to 
Quin Denvir that made them end up in the public do- 
main, that the Labadie Library got them. And so, at that 
point, once people who were working on it -- because it 
was the 20" anniversary of his arrest, I think, in 2018 -- 
a lot of people were working on programs to talk about 
the Unabomber case. And they wanted to use the tapes. 


Then I was getting called by, like, dateline and all these 
other -- and I was just overwhelmed. Because I never 
thought of doing anything with the tapes. But then I 
started thinking about it and thought, well, you know, 
he's written all these books now, and he said these 
things, and maybe it’s okay for him, in his own voice, 
maybe people should understand. 


And so, I didn't want to do any true crime thing. The 
lurid true crime stuff, I didn’t want to be involved in any 
of that. But then, I heard about this project that this 
Canadian company was doing, this Canadian documen- 
tary company. I got the same lawyer that worked on If 
a Tree Falls. |A documentary around the case of Daniel 
McGowan] I negotiated with them to let them use the 
tapes. I did the interview with them too, in my house 
here. They came and talked to me in my house here in 
Indiana. 


So, that’s what happened. What else do you want to 
know? 


Oak Journal: Well, what's your impression of those 
tapes now and what's discussed on them? I mean, not 
really the documentary, but of the tapes; do you reflect 
on the conversations now? Do they -- obviously, Ted 
has become an internet phenomenon in the last few 
years, in a way that probably would disgust him, I as- 
sume, to some degree. (Laughter) 


Theresa Kintz: Honestly, I never listened to the tapes. I 
didn't watch the documentary. I have my memories of 
the conversation that I had with Kaczynski. I was very 
nervous to go and talk to him in the beginning. But 

it was interesting for me because my work has always 
been about how to encourage the use of anthropological 
and archaeological theory to deconstruct -- the title of 
my PhD dissertation was Radical Archaeology and the 
De(con)struction -- and I put the “con” in parentheses 
-- the De(con)struction of civilization. 


And I always was so curious to see -- to know about 
Kaczynski because he was someone who -- and he told 
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me this, he told me that the genesis of his direct action 
was partly because when he was growing up in Chicago 
and he spend so much time at the library, and he would 
read all these books about prehistoric people and finally, 
he realized that he didn’t want to read about them, he 
just wanted to live like that. 


And so, I wanted -- I was so curious to know the intel- 
lectual development of this person who then decided 
to -- there was a book written right after Kaczynski 
was arrested, right after the trial, by a professor who 
compared Kaczynski’s case to the case of John Brown 
the abolitionist. 


And I really think that that was an apropos kind of 
comparison. There are two things. And I think I said 
in the documentary that, I think Kaczynski is a really 
good example of where the personal is political. Right? 
In that sense, it makes him really authentic in a certain 
way. The things that really pissed him off on like a really 
personal level are the most annoying things about civili- 
zation that people usually -- you try to self-soothe. You 
try to say, oh, you know, the destruction of the forests 
and the planes flying overhead, and like the Bhopal inci- 
dent, and all these things. We see them happening and 
we -- it’s awful, but I just got to get on with life. 


Well, Kaczynski took those things really personally. It 

made him really super angry. He really took things 

personally. And I think that my impression always 

was that Kaczynski was acting politically but for very 35 
personal reasons, that he was just angry at the system 
and how it was affecting him personally. On another 
level, I think that he’s extremely intelligent and also had 
a very kind of scientific mind. And he wanted to make 
this argument. 


It's like Karl Marx. I can remember going to Randy Mc- 
Guire, who is a famous archaeologist -- a famous Marx- 
ist archaeologist, when I was applying to grad school, 
which I didn't get into, at New York at Binghamton -- he 
was like, well, I know youre writing and I know all these 
liberals are really supportive of my work with The Un- 
derground. And I can remember saying this really stupid 
sentence, like, 'I want to be like Karl Marx. I want to 
write something that changes the world, that people -- I 
want to put an argument out there that people say, oh 
my god, that’s so right, let’s completely change our ways 
of being in the world because of this string of sentences 
that somebody says. 


I really think Kaczynski believed that could happen 
too. I really think he believed that a good argument, 
well-stated and difficult to refute, that resonated with a 
lot of people, and along with direct action, might kick 
off a revolutionary movement. And I think that’s really 
where his head was at. Does that make sense? 
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_ Oak Journal: Yeah. It does and I think -- obviously he's 


not the first person to think along those lines. It’s inter- 
esting because it’s impossible to anticipate how people 
treat text. And his text is perhaps one of the most inter- 
esting to look at how the reaction developed, and to the 
extent to which some of his arguments that he probably 
felt were very salient and difficult to refute were then 
refuted via a psychological interrogation of the author. 
And that seems to have not really been in his purview of 
what would happen when you publish something from 
somebody whos been a notorious mail bomber. 


Theresa Kintz: I really think he thought -- like you said, 
it’s not a novel idea. I mean, there have been revolution- 
ary movements. I really think that’s where his head was 
at. And my conversation with him, he's very pedantic. 

I also haven't read anything that he’s written since like 
2000. I was kind of upset about the way that he got kind 
of stroppy with me about sending the tapes to Quin 
Denvir. 


I don’t consider myself an expert on Kaczynski at all, 
even though I’ve held 20 hours of conversation with 
him. Basically, I tried to keep the conversation really 
focused on the same kinds of things like you and I are 
talking about here; about prehistoric parallels and about 
activism. He wanted to talk a lot about activism. 


I think he really thought that the Earth First! people 
were his natural kind of cohort. And he even men- 
tioned having gone to one of the rendezvous but kind 

of stayed on the periphery. But it was his choice to kind 
of be a loner about this. He didn’t think that he would 
have been any more effective if he had had a community 
of people that he was joining and working towards a 
certain end. 


But I don’t think Kaczynski is schizophrenic at all, that 
diagnosis. I don't think he is. Like so many people, he's 
not normal either. He was very professional, not rude 
to me, he was very polite, he was very soft-spoken. He 
was never aggressive or -- until the end when he started 
insisting that I send the tapes to Quin Denvir. Which, 
that ended up being a mistake because otherwise the 
tapes just -- nobody would know about them. And 
who knows what would happen to them after I died. 
But now, everybody knows about them but that’s only 
because of his actions in making me send those tapes to 
Quin Denvir. 


I think Kaczynski’s story is kind of sad, too, in a way. I 
think he’s one of those people, like a lot of us, who was 
really damaged by having to live in this kind of society. 
And I think he’s a damaged person like a lot of people. 
His anger has taken him to places that I don't agree 
with. But I think there’s a lot of people writing in anar- 
chist circles that are kind of the same. 


That’s one of the things that kept me from writing a lot, 
and I think that keeps me from writing a lot. It’s like 
anarchists eating their own all the time. And I really 
cant stand that. You know? I don't want to put my 
writing out there, I don’t want to put even my commen- 
tary out there so much because I just don't like being 
torn apart by people who I consider my comrades; 
people I consider on the same side as me. 


And I think sometimes it gets to be kind of this spiral 
about -- it becomes like a Monty Python about people as 
Judea, people as Christian, whatever. It’s like everybody 
has these slight-enough differences. I’m not saying that's 
the case with Kaczynski. But I do think it’s good for 
people who are kind of making this critique to keep an 
open mind, listen to what everyone's saying; of course 
you can disagree or agree and you can find fault with the 
tactics and the methods or what people are saying or the 
analysis that they're doing. But I don't know. I’m really 
reluctant to go (into the) fray because sometimes it 
seems really rough-and-tumble to me. And I just dont 
need that stress in my life. 


Oak Journal: I agree. I mean, I feel exactly the same 
way. It’s so amplified now because of the social media 
and the communication machine is so complex and 
multilayered. It goes beyond just text replacing voice 
or any of these simple things; it’s like this maze that you 
have to walk through, and you have to get in. I see so 
many people being constantly distracted by disagree- 
ments that are completely meaningless. And I mean 
that in a very literal way. Like, it’s not so much that 
your disagreement isn’t relevant; but they mistake the 
relevance of a theoretical disagreement for something 
that matters. Because there's just -- there's no material 
consequence to any of it. And I see a lot of people in 
anti-civilization critique, green anarchist, anarchist 
broadly, that are just caught up in making these rhe- 
torical arguments every day, or sitting there and sort of 
worrying about who they're going to disagree with or 
who they’re calling out, or getting onboard with calling 
out whoever somebody else called out. 


The only way to actually deal with those disagreements 
is to call somebody up, go find them, go talk to them 
face-to-face, and figure out whether or not you actually 
disagree. Because we all share different cultural dark 
matter. And sometimes we just don't even understand 
what each one of us is saying. And there's no point in 
going all crazy until you really know that you disagree. 


But there's a knee-jerk reaction in a text-based commu- 
nication to like, look, I got you on paper, you said this 
fucked up thing. 


Theresa Kintz: That’s so interesting that you say that 
specifically, (inaudible). Because that’s exactly true. 
This idea of language as being -- and that’s one of the 





things that I wrote about, people don't even question 
writing. People think it’s a positive thing, the fact that 
we have the printed word now. 


I always start my sociology class by telling my students; 
my father was born in 1929 and he studied sociology 
at Notre Dame University. My father had a bachelor’s 
degree in Sociology. I grew up around all his sociology 
books from the “40s and the early “50s. I said, do you 
think that we're using any of them in sociology classes 
today? Do you think that those things just look like 
crazy talk, that they have -- that people wouldn't think 
about even entertaining some of the theories, or -- I 
mean, there's some things that have lasting value. But I 
mean, social analysis, value systems change. And gen- 
erational changes in the way that people look at things 
-- and situations changes all the time. 


It's really important to think that there’s always been 
resistance. I think that's something really important to 
keep in mind; the historical reality of it. I think there 
have always been communities of resistance who resist- 
ed the kind of societies that have prevailed now; people 
who didn't want private property, people who didn't 
want people to start corralling animals and interfering 
with their natural sexual reproduction; people who 
questioned the wisdom of making things that -- chang- 
ing things. I think there’s always been resistance and 

I think there will always be an ongoing conversation 
about the best way forward. 


Were such in a minority that people who are saying 

-- there's so many cheerleaders out there for rah-rah 
progress, rah-rah more technology, rah-rah we have to 
develop Africa -- there’s so many people out there who 
are cheerleading for this direction. And there’s so few 
of us who are saying: stop. Stand back. Wait. Look at 
humanity’s history, look at humanity’s prehistory. Look 
at where we've been. Go slow with where were going. 
that. 


For me, where I do feel the most unsure footing, is 
commenting on things like what's going on now with 
the protests. I really am reluctant to be too vocal about 
it. Because -- look, I’m 60 years old, I don’t know what 
kind of lives black people are living. I don’t know 

what kinds of lives 17-year-olds and 24-year-olds and 
30-year-olds are living. I grew up in the ‘60s and ‘70s 
and “80s and I have a particular perspective; experiences 
that I had in my life. I don’t know how woke I am. 


I see a lot of minefields there for myself, that I’m like 

a crotchety old woman now and I’ve entered this other 
phase in my life. I always tell it to my students, it’s up to 
you guys -- I always am talking about nature and trying 
to get this experience with the natural world and feel 
your affinity, feel that you're part of it, and you're placed 
in it. 
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And I try to say certain things. I don't ever want to try 
to tell someone what to do or how to live, or you should 
do this, or you should do that. Because I think that’s 
when you get so much pushback. And I dont like to 

be told that either. I think that I just would like to lay 
things out there. This is one of the reasons why, over the 
years, that I’ve written anonymously. 


I dont want to be associated with -- I want the ideas, 

I want the things to speak for themselves. When I 
published The Underground, I never put my name on 

it. People didn't know -- several times, people would 
say, oh, you did that, I thought it was a man. Ithink 
individual personalities are irrelevant. I really do think 
of my significance as being a grain of sand, in this grand 
scheme of things. There have been these discussions 
and discourse going on for millennia. 
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"THE DESTRUCTION OF THIS LANDSCAPE 
BRINGS US CATHARSIS..." 


A REVIEW OF 
TOUCH THE SKY: STORIES, SUBVERSIONS, AND COMPLEXITIES OF FERGUSON 
TOUCHTHESK Y.NOBLOGS.ORG FOR TRAILER, FULL FILM AND SCREENING DATES 


REVIEWED BY SK 


“The city is not ours. It is engineered 
for a lifeless population of producers 
and consumers. The destruction of this 
landscape brings us catharsis, comrad- 
ery and so much happiness.” -Touch the 
Sky narration 


In 2014 Michael Brown was shot by the cops with his 
hands up. The footage was clear and visceral, a huge 
portion of the local population rose up and began to 
interact with their community on the terms set by the 
civilizers themselves: this was always a war against the 
human animal by the material and spiritual forces of the 
elite. This time both sides would engage, even if only 
for a painfully brief period. Windows were smashed. 
Buildings were burned and looted. The surpluses of 
capital were carried in makeshift baskets of still-at- 
tached t-shirts scooped up and spilling over with the 
spoils of what feels like an echo of barbarian raids 8,000 


years ago. 


The release of Touch the Sky could not have come at 
more prescient moment. Chronicling the Ferguson | 
uprising and insurrection the film presents an inspiring 
and daftly constructed collage of footage. The vast ex- 
panse of sources includes corporate media, independent 
left- and right-wing media, as well as personal streams 
and footage from participants. The resultant drama on 
the screen, for those who were not present at least, is 
palpable and impactful. 


The film is organized in three parts (stories, subversions, 
complexities) and the creators of this project are forced 
to walk a careful line to maintain the distinct feel of the 
film while incorporating voiceover and analysis. For 
the most part this is successful, and the film is able to 
convey the gravity of the revolt while asking viewers to 
embark on an analytical journey that may be critical in 
future and current uprisings and insurrections. 


The quality of the collage and the choreography of the 
cuts is incredibly skilled and compelling. The voiceover 
which attempts to describe what happened is sparse 








and effective. Many of the points made in the film are 
of crucial importance, particularly its identification 

of the ultimate failure at the end of the uprising and 

its condemnation of the engineered reality of the city 
which becomes an often necessary, but nonetheless 
awful, place to stand off against the state. The liberation 
inherent in the sort of illegalism of looting and rioting is 
not a sustainable tactic in confrontation with state and 
economic power. 


“We shared food, made music, danced, 
discussed and not one dollar was ex- 
changed in this dance of equals.” 


Nevertheless, there is a hope in these moments, despite 
the tragedy baked into their genesis. The liberation 

of severely temporally restricted areas is inspiringly 
portrayed in the film. These moment of rage and joy 
should buoy the spirits of the those fighting against the 
sustained war against life. 


Parts of the film comically clip corporate media and 

the hysteria of elites as the world they have built and 
defended burns around them. CNN’s Jake Tapper 
yelling to an anchor: “Stephanie, get to safety please!” as 
someone attempts to drive the state-monger media out 
of the community. Of course, this tactic of driving away 
media is not without its issues. Attempting to convince 
a population that conventional media is inherently 
working against them is not necessarily intuitive in the 
American mindset. But what is clear is that, in the proj- 
ect of defending geographical space, there is no room 
for much of media's inherent civilizing and state-crafting 
lens. It distorts and confounds struggles, reproducing 
them as ideological tools for the ruling factions. 

Even more striking are the local media clips. Often 
beyond sensational and very often openly antagonistic 
and propagandistic, local media is able to operate with 
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its narrative-mask off, fully backing the cops and creat- 
ing reactionary narrations for the viewers that defy the 
visual reality before them. 


Touch the Sky is the kind of media radical politics actu- 
ally needs, a film which seeks to ask what went right in 
this moment? What spores of resistance and liberation 
were able to germinate in the wake of this tragedy? 
What possibilities lay beneath the broken daily life of 
civilized existence? 


“The truth is we failed. In the end all 
that remained was specialists, reporters 
and spectators." 


We can analyze its analysis of the insurrection, but 
ultimately this is a film about a moment. A moment of 
freedom, rage, love, joy. 


To argue the finer points of these kind of temporary 
spaces is important for those that moved in and out of 
the ebbs and flows and energies of that time and place. 
For the rest of us fighting the Leviathan we should be 
grateful to get such an unflinching glimpse of liberation, 
even if on an illuminated device. 


*Huge thanks to the filmmakers for sending a physical 
copy 


“The effort to reform power 
will always spoil the dream of 
destroying power. 

Bon Voyage.” 
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Some people might imagine that the anti-civ position and anarcho- 
primitivism could be incompatible with concepts of non-binary gender and 
transgender existence. There is a certain tension here. For some primitivists 
there is an essential essence to humans. For many trans people there is an 
emphasis upon technological and pharmaceutical interventions upon the 
body. I come from a position of being oriented towards a sort of anarcho- 
primitivism and being trans/gender queer. From this intersection I hope to 
explore and articulate an anti-civ critique of gender. My orientation towards 
this is anti-identity politics. I have an existential rather than essentialist 
take on primitivism, which is how I think the best primitivists have usually 
intended it. I think the anti-civ position should be intrinsically tied to a 
rebellion against gender and the gender-queer revolt should be tied to a 
revolt against civilization. 


One recent project that I have found affinity with is the book format zine 
Baeden, which presented the argument that “Gender is domestication” 
(Baedan 46). This zine came out of the queer nihilist tendency (such as the 
group Bash Back), though Baedan definitely had an orientation that was 
more primitivist. They provided a queered definition of primitivism, writing 
“Primitivism could be understood as an attempt to give words and evidence 
to a visceral experience of not-belonging in this world, to the feeling in 

our bones and muscles which cries out against the gendering of our lives 
and possibilities” (Baedan 34). Their orientation towards domestication 
exhibited this, writing “Gender is the cipher through which Leviathan 
categorizes and understands each and every one of the beings trapped in 

its entrails.” (Baedan 46). The conceptual relationship was reciprocal as 
well, with an anti-civilization orientation further sharpening their queer 
revolt. This is seen when they wrote “The techno-industrial fantasies of 
mechanical reproduction and automated reproductive labor are simply the 
intensification of the nightmare” (Baedan 127). 


The queer aspect has existed within anti-civ currents much earlier. It 
wasnt always prominent. One example of it was in Feral Faun's polemic 
“Androgyny . Feral stated: 


“For we still have access to our androgyny. There truly are no males or 
females; all are androgynes when the social armor comes off. And the 
androgyne is not merely a combination of male and female, nor even 
just the spectrum between them. It is the infinite universe of sexuality, 
that wild panerotic dance in which the concepts of male and female 
disappear, lost in a sea of vast, eternal pleasure” (Faun 34) 


Gender is regulated into binary opposition through normalization. Through 
this irregularities are minimized and flattened. Normality is used as a tool 
of control, whether in psychiatry or science. It is a means of defining and 
stabilizing being. Anti-psychiatrist RD Laing wrote “What we call ‘normal’ is 
a product of repression, denial, splitting, projection, introjection and other 
forms of destructive action on experience” (Laing 27). Whether normality 
is based upon an ideal or an average, it presents the problematic idea that 
there is some state that is intrinsically the correct one. It creates a hierarchy 
of ontology. Laing stated “The ‘normally’ alienated person, by reason of the 
fact that he acts more or less like everyone else, is taken to be sane” (Laing 
27). Ideology is naturalized into common sense or concepts of naturalism. 
Robert Anton Wilson wrote “the ‘normal’ does not occur in sensory-sensual 
space-time and exists only as a brain construct, a concept in theoretical 
math” (Wilson 32-33). This lead Wilson to the conclusion “I therefore 
assume that the universe of experience... consists only of non-normal or 
eccentric bumps in the space-time continuum” (Wilson 33). 








Gender is not essential, even if looked at biologically. 
Gender does not exist as a strict binary in nature. In 
humans there are even less differences between genders, 
there is limited gender dimorphism. This is relevant to 
an exploration of gender, as well as to a primitivist view 
of anarchic hunter-gatherer society. For instance, John 
Zerzan wrote: 


“One of the telling arguments in favor of the 
cooperation thesis, as against that of generalized 
violence and male domination, involves a 
diminishing, during early evolution, of the 
difference in size and strength between male 

and females. Sexual dimorphism, as it is called, 
was originally very pronounced, including such 
features as prominent canines or ‘fighting teeth’ in 
males and much smaller canines for the female” 
(Zerzan FP 17-18). 


Every human body contains both testosterone and 
estrogen. It is not unknown for a person to be born 

with ambiguous or hermaphroditic genitals. There are 
no stable boundaries between biological sexes. Anne 
Fausto-Sterling argued that there are a minimum of 

5 biological sexes (“Five Sexes” 21). These 5 are still 

just a heuristic used for convenience. Fausto-Sterling 
wrote “The embryonic gonad generally chooses early 

in development to follow either a male or a female 
sexual pathway; for the ovo-testis, however, that 

choice is fudged. Similarly, the embryonic phallus 

most often ends up as a clitoris or a penis, but the 
existence of intermediate states comes as no surprise to 
embryologists” (Fausto-Sterling “Five Sexes” 22). When 
Anne Fausto-Sterling conducted a systematic study of 
intersex birthrates, through Brown University, she found 
that it was 1.7 percent (a revision from the 4% originally 
estimated by John Hopkins University) (“Revisited” 20). 


Fausto-Sterling articulated how this concept of intersex 
does not go far enough: 


“The current usage remains rooted in the Victorian 
approach to sex. The logical structure of the 
commonly used terms ‘true hermaphrodite; 

‘male psuedohermaphrodite’ and ‘female 
psuedohermaphrodite’ indicates that only the 
so-called true hermaphrodite is a genuine mix 

of male and female. The others, no mater how 
confusing their body parts, are really hidden males 
or females. Because true hermaphrodites are rare- 
possibly only one in 100,000- such a classification 
system supports the idea that human beings are 

an absolutely dimorphic species” (Fausto-Sterling 
“Revisited” 22). 


Fausto-Sterling quoted a critic of her 5 sex model, 
Suzanne Kessler, who thought that it was too limited: 
“[it] gives genitals... primary signifying status and 
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ignores the fact that in the everyday world gender 
attributions are made without access to genital 
inspection” (quoted in Fausto-Sterling “Revisited” 
23). When we take into account secondary sexual 
characteristics the line between genders isn't just 
blurred, but obliterated. 


Feral Faun wrote “The infant's wild divinity is buried 
and it starts to be made into a boy or a girl” (Faun 

34). It would be preferable if it didn't matter what our 
genitals were like, if they were not used to define a 

vast expansion of what constitutes our being. Fausto- 
Sterling wrote “Why should we care if there are 

people whose biological equipment enables them to 
have sex ‘naturally’ with both men and women? The 
answers seem to lie in a cultural need to maintain clear 
distinctions between the sexes” (Fausto-Sterling “Five 
Sexes 24). Social control is instituted to normalize 

the deviant. An essential identity is key to this 
normalization, and one of the reasons to reject identity 
politics. 


I worry that some of the concepts that inform 

transgender transition replicate these systems of 

normalization, stabilization, and control. There are 

social pressures which push individuals to create a 

stable identity for themselves. This would include 

choosing a stable gender and sexual identity. A person is 

often expected to choose a stable hetero or homosexual 

identity, or choose to be one gender or the other. If they 

don't they sometimes face social pressures. At times AL. 
they have faced judicial reprisal. Fausto-Sterling wrote 
how “In Europe a pattern emerged by the end of the 
Middle Ages that, in a sense, has lasted to the present 
day: hermaphrodites were compelled to choose an 
established gender role and stick with it. The penalty for 
transgression was often death” (Fausto-Sterling “Five 
Sexes” 23). 


Contrary to popular opinion, medical science has 

been a force to stabilize and normalize gender roles, 

not one of deconstruction. Hugh Young wrote Genital 
Abnormalities, Hermaphroditism and Related Adrenal 
Diseases in 1937, which (though attempting to show 
respect to people who are intersex) was “an extended 
treatise on the most modern surgical and hormonal 
methods of changing intersexuals into either males or 
females” (Fausto-Sterling “Five Sexes” 23). Christopher 
Dewhurst and Ronald Gordon's The Intersexual 
Disorders moved from the reasonable tone of Young to 
one of moral outrage: “a tragic event which immediately 
conjures up visions of a hopeless psychological misfit 
doomed to live always as a sexual freak in loneliness and 
frustration” (quoted in Fausto-Sterling “Five Sexes” 23). 


“This transformation of the body into predictable 


and controllable operations is absolutely central to 
the naturalization of sex”, wrote Baedan (Baedan 
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_ 90). Conditions that are considered naturalized are a 


product of a specific social circumstance. For instance 
the concept not only of homosexuality, but also of 
heterosexuality, first appeared in the late 19th century. 
The terms heterosexuality and homosexuality first 
appeared in America in 1892, in an article by Dr. James 
Kiernan (Katz 70). Heterosexuality was presented 

as an abnormal drive for sexual pleasure rather than 
procreation. “Pure homosexuals” were those whos 
“general mental state is that of the opposite sex’, 
according to Kiernan (quoted in Katz 70). 


Foucault called these sorts of discourses “scientia 
sexualis”: “procedures for telling the truth of sex which 
are geared to a form of knowledge-power strictly 
opposed to the art of initiations and the masterful 
secret: have in mind the confession” (Foucault 58). 
One characteristic of this was “the inducement to 
speak’, which he described as “ways of reinscribing 

the procedure of confession in a field of scientifically 
acceptable observation” (Foucault 65). Foucault argued 
that these discourses “found their justification in the 
principle that endowed sex with an inexhaustible 

and polymorphous causal power” (Foucault 65). He 
wrote that “it tended no longer to be concerned solely 
with what the subject wished to hide, but with what 
was hidden from himself” (Foucault 66). Much of 

this had to do with building discourses to explain 
behavior which would otherwise not necessarily have 
the same meaning or even such a conscious level of 
meaning. Foucault argued this occurred “Through 

the medicalization of the effects of confession...as 
therapeutic operation” (Foucault 67). It is hard not to 
see this reflected in the now typical rite of coming out as 
gay or trans. 


To argue that sex, gender, and sexuality are socially 
constructed is not to deny an actual existence to the 
basic behaviors. Humans have sex drives and desires. 
There are a whole slew of behaviors that people engage 
in that are constructed as masculine or feminine. What 
it does mean is that we can’t assume what contexts these 
had to other cultures or that those engaging in such 
behaviors define them as we do. 


Within gender studies there is often a conceptual 
differentiation between gender and sex. Gender is 
defined as the socially constructed portion. Sex is 
defined as the biological. However, Judith Butler has 
contested the gender/sex dichotomy, stating 


“Tt would make no sense, then, to define gender 

as the cultural interpretation of sex, if sex itself 

is a gendered category. Gender ought not to be 
conceived merely as the cultural inscription of 
meaning on a pregiven sex (a juridical conception); 
gender must also designate the very apparatus 

of production whereby the sexes themselves are 


The form of resistance that 
many adopt is identity 
politics. This is an attempt 
to project the model of 
national liberation on to 
other social groups, such 
as race or sexual identity. 
I have adopted an anti- 
identity politics position. 


established. As a result, gender is not to culture 

as sex is to nature; gender is also the discursive/ 
cultural means by which ‘sexed nature’ or ‘a natural 
sex’ is produced and established as ‘prediscursive, 
prior to culture, a politically neutral surface on 
which culture acts” (Butler 7). 


Much of this is based on the reification of the body, 
when the body is turned into a defined thing. Baedan 
wrote “The commodification of bodies and of their 
capacities leads to an estrangement from self; a 
disassociation from the majority of one’s activity and 
experience. The body is reified and reduced to an _ 
object” (Baedan 84). The body is defined as having an 
essential character separate from its existence and how 
it is used. On this reification Judith Butler wrote: 


“Pleasures are said to reside in the penis, the 
vagina, and the breasts or to emanate from them, 
but such descriptions correspond to a body which 
has already been constructed or naturalized as 
gender-specific. In other words, some parts of the 
body become conceivable foci of pleasure precisely 
because they correspond to a normative ideal of a 
gender-specific body. Pleasures are in some sense 
determined by the melancholic structure of gender 
whereby some organs are deadened to pleasure, 
and others brought to life” (Butler 79). 


This means that the body is defined, given an ideal. 
Instead, the body could be considered based on how we 
use it. This is a more expansive and open ended way of 
considering this. It is not the same as postmodernism, 
in part because there is still a valuing that occurs. Some 
uses do not work, or are harmful, or are not pleasurable. 


This process of gender reification is rooted in 
civilization itself. John Zerzan has written about the 
ties between civilization and gender, writing “The 
simultaneous rise of symbolic culture and gendered life 
is not a coincidence. Each of them involves a basic shift 
from non-separated, non-hierarchized life. The logic 








of their development and extension is a response to 
tensions and inequalities that they incarnate; both are 


dialectically interconnected to earliest, artificial division 


of labor” (Zerzan Twilight 15). Baedan continued 

in this vein, writing “Women are given in marriage, 
taken in battle, exchanged for favors, sent as tribute, 
traded, bought, and sold. Far from being confined 

to the ‘primitive world; these practices seem only to 
become more pronounced and commercialized in more 
‘civilized’ societies” (Baedan 55). 


The notion of an essentialist gendered body can be 
dispelled by looking across cultures. Other cultures have 
ideas of gender that are not based on a binary. Body 
types and forms are valued in entirely different fashions 
in different cultures. And nearly all cultures have forms 
of body modification, as well as body play. Techniques 
such as piercing, scarification, and tattoo are common 
throughout archaic culture. Some techniques such as 
subincision, where a slit is placed on the underside 

of the penis into the urethra, are potentially archaic 
forms of gender experimentation. V. Vale and Andrea 
Juno’s RE/Search: Modern Primitives is one source that 
provided a couple hundred pages of information on the 
variety of body modifications a person can engage in, 
often rooted in archaic practices. 


There has been a great deal of theory on the relationship 
between colonialism and gender. Multifaceted 
conceptions of gender have been forced into a binary 
model. In many cases, the colonized country was a mass 
society before the colonization. So what of communities 
outside of civilization? There are many variations. It 
might be pointed out that division of labor among 
hunter-gatherers sometimes tends to break down along 
gender lines. Chellis Glendinning pointed out that 
“probably because of women’s biological involvement in 
childbirth and early child rearing, the main difference in 
roles is a well-defined division regarding the provision 
of food- with women gathering plant foods and men 
hunting animals” (Glendinning 44). It seems that this 
division of labor along gender roles actually breaks 
down to who nurses infants, which would influence 
what sort of labor is feasible. In many cases these seem 
to be very limited, or even fluid, gender roles. If we 
consider that many (if not most) band societies place 
low value on work, this gendered division might have 
very little importance to those living it. A person may 
cross these boundaries without it being a transgression. 
It wouldn't be necessary to take on a full gender identity. 
Childcare was primarily communal, even if nursing 
cannot be. 


Writing on the BaMbuti (Pygmies) of the Congo, Colin 
Turnbull said “there is relatively little specialization 
according to sex. Even the hunt is a joint effort. A man 
is not ashamed to pick mushrooms and nuts if he finds 
them, or to wash and clean a baby. A woman is free to 
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take part in the discussions of men, if she has something 
relevant to say” (Turnbull 154). Each society is different 
and some hunter gatherer societies seem a bit more 
patriarchal. There is a great deal of debate over this, with 
some anthropologists claiming this patriarchy is entirely 
derived from contact with nearby colonial/civilized 
powers. 


The difference in the view of gender exhibited by hunter 
gatherers seems to be due to a difference in how they 
look at the notion of classification. Stanley Diamond 
wrote that in civilization “our logic... is exclusive and 
bipolar; if a phenomenon is one thing, it cannot at the 
same time be another thing” (314). He contrasted this 
to the view of primitive people. He quoted Dorothy 

Lee to provide an example of how they differ. Lee 

wrote “Wintu philosophy in general has no law of 
contradiction. Where we have mutually exclusive 
dualistic categories, the Wintu have categories which are 
inclusive” (quoted in Diamond 314). 


There are specific examples of indigenous people having 
a place for trans people in their cultures. Kate Bornstein 
wrote “Kodiak Islanders would occasionally assign a 
female gender to a child with a penis: this resulted in 

a woman who would bring great luck to her husband, 

a large dowry to her parents. The European umbrella 
term for this and any other type of Native American 
transgendered person is berbache’. (Bornstein 22). 


Even in the particular band societies which had more 43 
rigid gender roles there are examples that show that 
they did not conceive of gender roles as essential. The 
Guayaki of South America had a particularly strict 
division of labor based on gender: “their respective 
activities, characterized by a strict sexual division 

of tasks, constitute two distinctly separate domains” 
(Clastres 84). Yet when Pierre Clastres did his fieldwork 
with them he found two examples of individuals who 
failed to conform to the male gender role of hunter. 

The one attempted to maintain his identity as a man 
and “was the butt of general ridicule, albeit free of real 
meanness’ (Clastres 90). The other “lived as a woman 

in the midst of women, as a rule wearing his hair 
conspicuously longer than the other men, and only 
doing a woman's work” (Clastres 90). Clastres calls him 
a homosexual, but I’m not sure if that would be entirely 
accurate as to how the rest of the band considered them, 
as it sounds like they considered them a woman. They 
“attracted no special attention; his ineptness as a hunter 
and his homosexuality were deemed evident and taken 
for granted” (Clastres 91). Clastres wrote “the latter’s 
homosexuality had permitted him to find the topos he 
was logically consigned to by his unfitness to occupy 
the space of men; in return, the other man, refusing 

the movement of the same logic, was expelled from the 
circle of the men, but without being assimilated into 
that of the women” (Clastres 91). 
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_ A good way to understand how civilization has 


colonized gender is to look at the viewpoint of the 

first missionaries and colonists to South America. 

They viewed the indigenous population in Brazil as 
uncontrollable due to not having a conception of work 
or gender that they approve of. Pierre Clastres described 
the European invaders “disapproval on seeing that those 
strapping men glowing with health preferred to deck 
themselves out like women with paint and feathers 
instead of perspiring awing in their gardens” (Clastres 
163). Both work ethic and gender would be forcefully 
applied in order to assure a more compliant society. 


The concept of social construction, performativity, 

or non-essentialism does not deny the actuality of 
physical existence or that hormones influence the 
body. After all, if they didn't why would anyone take 
hormone replacement therapy? There are occasionally 
people who seem to want to transform existence to the 
spirit realm, and consider social construction to mean 
that everything is discorporate. Robert Anton Wilson 
joked about behaviorists (an earlier lighter version 

of this) by stating “in humans, the Behaviorists and 
Creationists would have us believe, the hormones and 
neurotransmitters serve merely as artistic decoration 
and do not trigger the same behaviors, physical or 
psychological, as in other primates” (Wilson 139). 

He discussed numerous examples of the influence of 
testosterone and estrogen on human behavior. However, 
he also pointed out that “some tests also indicate a 
circular-causal or ‘feedback loop in testosterone level. 
Testosterone makes us guys act ‘male; but acting that 
way also increases the production of testosterone” 
(Wilson 138). Talk about performative gender! 


As with many concepts which form civilization, this 

is based on reification. Gender is transformed from a 
verb to a noun (as I have mentioned earlier). It becomes 
something you are rather than something you do. This 
is part of the problem with identity politics. Judith 
butler wrote “There is no gender identity behind the 
expression of gender; that identity is performatively 
constituted by the very ‘expressions’ that are said to 

be its result” (Butler 25). This is a part of the problem 
with the gender/sex dichotomy. A situation is created 

in which there is a secret doer behind the action, a 
hierarchy reminiscent of the mind/body or spirit/body 
split. Butler wrote “As in other ritual social dramas, 

the action of gender requires a performance that is 
repeated. This repetition is at once a reenactment 

and reexperiencing of a set of means already socially 
established; and it is the mundane and ritualized form of 
their legitimation. Although there are individual bodies 
that enact these significations by becoming stylized into 
gendered modes, this ‘action’ is a public action” (Butler 
140).This same ritualized identity performance can be 
found in trans and gay practices and concepts. Breaking 
out of hetero-normative or gender normative structures 


can often just lead to another identity, another social 
regulation. 


At times I am concerned that liberation of sexuality, 
body, and gender is being harnessed to create new 
identities and markets in consumer culture. It is also 
problematic that as gender rebellion has come to 
greater prevalence that the psychiatric notion of gender 
dysmorphic disorder has still been taken for granted. 

It is taken as a given that those who break out of their 
gender socialization and conditioning are mentally ill. 
Even those arguing in favor of gender autonomy fall 
into this trap, arguing that the individual has no control 
over their gender variation, because they are mentally 
ill. Maybe it is time to say that the urge to take control of 
one’s gender is not madness. It is a healthy urge. 


Foucault argued that authority and control are no longer 
simply based on repression. Now people are controlled 
by harnessing their desires. He wrote 


“it should be seen rather as a diversification of their 
forms, and the complex deployment of the network 
connecting them. Rather than the uniform concern 
to hide sex, rather than a general prudishness 

of language, what distinguishes these last three 
centuries is the variety, the wide dispersion of 
devices that were invented for speaking about it, 
for having it be spoken about, for inducing it to 
speak of itself... Rather than a massive censorship, 
beginning with the verbal proprieties imposed 

by the Age of Reason, what was involved was 

a regulated and polymorphous incitement to 
discourse” (Foucault 34). 


Whereas the control of repression is much more limited, 
with stable boundaries where this control lies, Foucault 
argued that “the deployment of sexuality... engenders 

a continual extension of areas and forms of control” 
(Foucault 106). Expanding this theme, he wrote 


“Sexuality is tied to recent devices of power; it has 
been expanding at an increasing rate since the 
seventeenth century; the arrangement that has 
sustain it is not governed by reproduction; it has 
been linked from the outset with an intensification 
of the body- with its exploitation as an object of 
knowledge and an element in relations of power” 
(Foucault 107). 


But there is something that falls short in Foucault. There 
was a point John Zerzan made in “The Catastrophe 

of Postmodernism” that deals with this problem. In 

this essay Zerzan wrote about the activism Foucault 
engaged in as a “specific intellectual’ who participates 
in particular local struggles” (FP 124). In this he 

doesn't just “refuses an explicit overview of society but 
accepts the general division of labor which is at the 


heart of alienation and domination” (FP 124). Zerzan 
quoted Keith Gandal on what Foucault’s activism was 
composed of “he tried to gather, under the aegis of 

his chair at the College de France, historians, lawyers, 
judges, psychiatrists and doctors concerned with law 
and punishment” (FP 125), to which Zerzan summed it 
up: “All the cops” (FP 125). 


This sort of weak, reform oriented response might come 
as no surprise. With Foucault it is almost like we have 
lost from the start. He would talk about resistance, 

but it was always a resistance without will or agency. 

No person was involved, just impersonal social forces. 
Instead there should be a means of resisting gender 
inscription through a self willed performative play. My 
view of how to do so is in opposition to the reification 
and essentialism found in identity politics. 





I am not satisfied with the solutions offered by the 
mainstream transgender movement. I am not happy 
with the solution being hormone replacement and 
medical intervention. I’m cautious with my own critique 
of transgender ideas, because this is a critique that could 
be co-opted by transphobes. Yet it remains that I do not 
fit well in the way it is constructed. Each person needs 
to find their own way; the current options are not the 
ones for me. Part of my discomfort may connect to 

the psychiatric basis of much of the way transgender 

is contextualized. Foucault, writing on the studies of 
non-ordinary sexuality by people like Krafft-Ebing, 
wrote that “machinery of power that focused on this 
whole alien strain did not aim to suppress it, but rather 
to give it an analytical, visible, and permanent reality” 
(Foucault 44). 
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I am not alone in these concerns. Kate Bornstein wrote 
“I know I’m not a man- about that much I’m very clear, 
and I’ve come to the conclusion that I’m probably not a 
woman either, at least not according to a lot of people’s 
rules on this sort of thing. The trouble is, we're living in 
a world that insists we be one or the other- a world that 
doesnt bother to tell us exactly what one or the other 
is’ (Bornstein 8). Baedan wrote “If we say that gender 
is domestication, then Leviathan is one and the same 
as the gendered machinery described above. Seizing 
the machinery will only continue the nightmare that is 
gender: we have to find an escape route” (Baedan 59). 


The form of resistance that many adopt is identity 
politics. This is an attempt to project the model of 
national liberation on to other social groups, such as 
race or sexual identity. I have adopted an anti-identity 


politics position. Identity politics tends to do little to 
liberate people, even those it claims to help. Although 
some feminists have been trans exclusionary, others 
have attempted to be more open. Unfortunately this 

is sometimes still tied in with notions of identity 
politics. For instance, Baedan wrote on the “Materialist 
Feminist” concept of “not men”: “The prospect 

of a political body of largely cisgendered women 
determining which genderqueer or transfeminine 
individuals are not-men enough to participate in their 
groups is quite nauseating” (Baedan 109-110). 


Identity is used as a means of control. This includes 
gender. It was used by the old colonial powers. Now it 

is used by the globalists who evolved from colonialism. 
In the essay “Against Identity Politics” Lupos Dragonowl 
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_ wrote “spectres do not liberate or empower those 


who belong to the category they value, because those 
belonging to the category are valued only as instances 
of the category, not their full, unrepresentable being” 
(Dragonowl 6). The identity of identity politics reduces 
the multifaceted individual to a singular aspect. It 
furthermore regulates and stabilizes an uncontrollable 
being. Dragonowl wrote “If oppression is the imposition 
of a structure in which people are assigned to spectres- 
of which both privileged and oppressed spectre are 
largely effects- the IPs [Identity Politicians] actually 
entrench oppression by locking-in the spectres and 
intensifying normativity” (Dragonowl 15). 


Foucault wrote 


“Tt is the agency of sex that we must break away 
from, if we aim- through a tactical reversal of the 
various mechanisms of sexuality- to counter the 
grips of power with the claims of bodies, pleasures, 
and knowledges, in their multiplicity and their 
possibility of resistance. The rallying point for 

the counterattack against the deployment of 
sexuality ought not to be sex-desire, but bodies and 
pleasure” (Foucault 157). 


But this response just doesn't seem like enough. There 
must be something more insurgent in the attack on 
gender. 


In the rant “Chaos is Beautiful” Feral Faun stated 

“Only those who dare to be avatars of chaos can stand 
against the murderous rule of order” (Faun 35). Chaos 
is dynamical, fluid, out of control, queer: “For chaos 

is beautiful, the ecstasy of androgynous Eros shining 
throughout the universe” (Faun 35). Baedan proposed “a 
feral queerness which bucks against all the apparatuses 
of constraint and subjection; a feral queer which appears 
as out of time, irrational, inappropriate and wild” 
(Baedan 129). Feral queerness would be something new, 
a trajectory away from controlled gender. Baedan wrote 
“Feral queerness must emerge through the struggle of 
the body against its capture” (Baedan 129), and “As the 
body must flee the machines which capture it, the spirit 
must expel the machines which colonize it” (Baedan 
130). 


It is impossible to know what will come after destroying 
gender. It is impossible to know what will come after 
destroying civilization. It isn't even desirable to try 

to define this, as we would then be trapped into the 
modes of thinking that we are in now. As we liberate 
ourselves from control and domestication, we will 

find new options arising that we cannot even imagine 
now. Rebellion against a restrictive gender identity 
should not involve replacing it with another controlled 
gender identity. Becoming a feral queer would be an 
expansiveness of being, not normative towards any 


stabilization. It would be dynamic and chaotic. Much 
of this might involve a fierce play with the components 
used to perform gender. This involves actions that are 

a self willed dismantling of the constrictions of gender. 
This won't come in the form of denying ourselves 

more and more. This would, to some extent, involve 
conscious experimentation and performativity. Through 
embracing the feminine in myself, I have done much to 
disentangle myself from the armoring of masculinity. 
This does not involve becoming socialized as a 
caricature of the feminine. There are many traits that 
are considered male that are valuable. Bravery doesnt 
have to be arrogance. Strength does not have to be 
deformed into macho posturing. We can obliterate the 
domestication of gender, not through denying more of 
ourselves, but by becoming expansive. 
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rites of passage 
-prunella vulgaris 


to find wildness 

i need to be a child again, 

sawing my hair off with 

my tiny pocket knife, 

singing to plants and making 

offerings to birds, 

the beings who still know wisdom, 

who know all that I long to learn. 

only imagining the ways 

they weave beneath the ground, 

tangled and dancing. 

i go from snatching wildflowers to laying gifts at their feet, 
playing house in a glowing wetland, 

a bedroom made of moss, 

a nest of knife-shorn hair, 

trailing fluid altars. 

a bundle of smashed branches, 

a roaring bouquet of honeysuckle and asters dismembered in the shadow 
of somebody’s lawn; 

i need them. 

in mourning wrongful deaths, 

death by tractor, by house cat, by cops, 

in facing the death expanding, 

life howls and threatens within me, 

the strength of chaotic cycles, 

the universes of soils, 

offering worlds without money, 

the hoarders ostracized, 

so stupid as to fall out of love with their lives. 
and the mother is laying the drowned fawn in grasses on the island. 
imeet myself in our delicious mortality, 

in my hands 

covered in dirt or soaked in blood, 

that should have come before age 23 but 

here I am skinning my first bunny 

and next door at the chicken harvest 

our 3-year-old neighbor is already learning 
what I’m learning. 

the children are learning what food is. 

the morels are clever at hide and seek, 
watching you go in circles, 

shrouded in grass and roses 

and flittering rays of light. 

playing house while gathering berries, 

a wedding with the seed, 

heirlooms with spirit, 

to give to the babies 

for when they come hungry. 

we know they'll need berries 

and they'll need to skin rabbits, 

pupils black and miraculous as ripe fruit. 

the leech loves the sharp rock 

who caught my flesh on a vein, 

and the yarrow waits at the edge of the wood where our bodies meet, 
a Rorschach test of red and green and brown soaked in a napkin. 
the honeysuckle drops its 

rain slowly down 

through raspberries until morning 

when i eat a fruit that drips of nectar. 
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THOUGHTS ON 
WILDNESS AND 
DOMESTICATION 


RENZO CONNORS 


“If I decide to break the chains of domestication, I can only do so because I feel 


the chains and suffer the effects of domestication on my own skin.” - Alfredo 


Bonanno 
I 


While out walking or cycling at 
night, foxes can always be seen 
roaming the housing estate. The 
glow of their eyes in darkness, 
appearing from dark alleyways 
suddenly visible under the street 
lights, they move around without 

a sound, hardly noticed. These 
lovely magnificent creatures are the 
embodiment of wildness. Leviathan 
towers all around but yet these 
wild beings live on freely from 
domestication. The foxes at times 
live off the scraps and waste that 
civilization throws away, but long 
after civilization crumbles these 
creatures will live on. 


These wild beings will live on 

long after civilization kills itself 
because they are not dependent 

on civilization to provide the 
means of life. They remain wild 
and undomesticated, still equipped 
with the knowledge and skills to 
find food, build shelter, and survive 
independently for themselves. 


The vast majority of humans on the 
other hand are totally domesticated 
and dependent on civilization 

and the vast majority would 

not be able to survive without 
shops and machines. Only a tiny 
percentage of humans that inhabit 
the earth still live wild, free, and 
living autonomously. ‘The rest are 
imprisoned within the concrete 
and metal structures of techno- 


industrial society. 


Domestication begins from birth, 
straight away an individual is given 
a birth certificate and social security 
number. These will be needed 
throughout life, to be recognised 

by whatever state an individual 
happens to be born into, to go to 
school, to work, to open a bank 
account and from there to get loans 
to buy shit, to get a passport, to 
register to vote, so the state knows 
who you are, what taxes you have 
paid or owe, your credit history: to 
be controlled and exploited. From 
birth, through childhood, into 
adulthood,an individual is moulded 
and taught how to behave, what is 
acceptable and what is not; through 
force and blackmail of collective 
and religious moralities created by 
the systems and institutions that 
make up civilization. The end result: 
a domesticated and a functional 
obedient citizen and wage slave. 


Everything within the civilized 
culture is geared towards this. 
Education, children’s stories, TV 
shows, movies, books, games, 
and even songs are all exposure 
to the social norms and control 
of civilization. The soul purpose 
of the individual in civilization is 
to produce and reproduce these 
social structures, authoritarian 
institutions and daily subservience 
to civilized society. There is little 
room for escape from behind 
the computer screens and 


consumerism. 
Il 
Tenalach 


Irish - Used to describe a 
relationship one has with the land, 
air and water, a deep connection 
that one literally hears the Earth 
sing. 


I’ve always felt an affinity and 
closeness with wild spaces. From 
childhood, playing in the fields and 
woodlands, fishing in the lake and 
swimming in the rivers that were 
close to the housing estate I grew 
up in. As a kid taking day trips to 
the Wicklow mountains seeing 

all the views, beauty of the trees 
and plants, rugged valleys, and at 
times what seems like inhospitable 
landscape of bog land and cliff 
drops. 


Being in such spaces conjures up 
and stores feelings within me I 
wouldn't be able to adequately ~ 
describe with words. Perhaps they 
could be described as something 
spiritual. 


The landscape has been left scarred 
by civilization. Roads built long ago 
by the British colonists to flush out 
any hiding rebels, shells and ruins 
of buildings left over from the dawn 
of industrialism scattered across 

the landscape, electrical dams 
blocking up rivers, TV and radio 
transmitter masts, bog land robbed 
and left mutilated to feed industrial 
“progress, forests cut down and 
replaced by animal agriculture and 
monocrop Sitka tree plantations 
poisoning the land, and the mass 
graves from pogroms and genocide 
of the religious and imperalist 
conquerers. There isn't a place left 
on this island that civilization hasn't 
left its mark. 


>>> 


(Continued on following page) 





In my early 20's locked up in prison for taking part in the anti- Tae strug 
felt these feelings for the wild more intensely. : 


Not seeing any plants or trees, except m my cell window on 
the horizon. The urge to walk in g : 
woodland to look up at the sky t 
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IN CONVERSATION - 
PETER WERBE OF FIFTH ESTATE 


In this interview we speak with long-time Fifth 
Estate editorial collective member Peter Werbe. 
Peter has been involved in many anarchist scenes, 
debates and projects through his 80 years and 
Oak is happy to get his perspective on the cur- 
rent moment. We spoke in early June so much of 
the conversation centers around that moment of 
uprising in the U.S. Peter has written many pieces 
for the Fifth Estate over the years and, some may 
have noticed, is thanked in the opening section of 
Fredy Perlman’s Against His-story, Against Levia- 
than. Recorded June 2020. 


Oak Journal: I talked to someone in Portland on 
Thursday night, someone in LA, Friday night; San 
Diego, last night; I talked to someone from Alba- 
ny, and just kind of got some snapshots of what's 
going on in different places. The trend seems to 
be that since last Saturday when things were a bit 
more dynamic and we had a lot of people on the 
street doing what they want, you've seen a bit of 
a co-opting of the daily protest agenda in a lot 

of these major cities. I wonder, what's it like in 
Detroit? 


Peter Werbe: I haven't gone to many of the ones in 
Detroit, for a lot of reasons. Mainly because I live 
in a suburb of Detroit that is predominantly Afri- 
can-American. The ones in Detroit seem to have 
enough people at them and I thought it was much 
more important to show solidarity and express 
anti-racism where I live as a member of the group 
that projects the problem we're fighting against. . 


Also, in Detroit people really aren't doing social 
distancing. I’m older and have some concerns 
about vulnerability. Something like 50,000 people 
in Michigan have contracted it. That's a pretty 
small number of cases, percentagewise. It would 
have been huge if we would have just gone about 
our business like we do any winter with the regu- 
lar flu. It would have been probably like the 1918 
influenza. 


I feel somewhat disconnected because the most 
powerful ones were ones that were predomi- 
nantly African-American, whereas the ones I’m 
going to, in fact, ones Friday and today were in 
upscale suburbs, and you could hardly find any 
African-American people in them. These were all 
white, suburban, middle-class, upper middle-class 
people that are ethically indignant. One of the 


things that strikes me, though, is what’s the spark? 
People like you and me, and well, anybody who 
watches or reads the news knows that the cops do this 
all the time. This is their MO, right? This is how they 
operate. They do summary executions, they attack 
protesters, they beat people up. Some of them beat 
people up on a nightly basis just because they think 
they’re going to show these poor neighborhoods that 
they are in charge. 


So, what happened here? What's the spark? This has 
been like this forever, since the police began as slave 
patrols. I just heard a recording on the way home 
from Martin Luther King. It sounded like he was 
talking today. So that’s half a century, more than half 
the century ago, right? And it’s the identical situation. 
Even with every so-called reform. Now probably 90 
percent of police chiefs are saying “We think this was 
horrible, we respect people's rights, our training tells 
us were there to serve, blah-blah-blah.” 


All this -- they’ve got the liberal rhetoric down. And 
I’m sure some of them mean it. Some of them have 
been to the criminal justice departments where 
they’re taught liberal criminal justice techniques. 
You dont torture confessions out of people -- there's 
rules. You're not supposed to swing clubs one-hand- 
ed, they’re supposed to be used always two-handed. 
Some departments have rules that you cannot take 
your hand off it and use it the way cops do every- 
where and they’re still doing it this week. 


So, it’s obviously in the structure, it’s partly the police 
unions and it’s partly the whole nature of the cops 
themselves. Any anarchist knows t hat this is the re- 
pressive mechanism of the state. It could be reduced 
if you didn't have this permanent class of poverty so 
people didn't act out the script that poor people do 
everywhere in the world, where no matter what color 
or race or religion or whatever. But still, all you have 
to do is get 1,000 people in the street and it’s a field 
day for the heat. That strike a bell? 


Oak Journal: Yeah, definitely. 
Peter Werbe: (Laughter) Know the song? 


Oak Journal: Yeah. Maybe not as vivid for me as for 
you, but... 


Peter Werbe: Yeah, but you know what? So, now, 
say 53 years later after 1967, you can turn on radio in 











Detroit or probably in West Virginia, and you can get” 
Something’s Happening Here” by Buffalo Springfield. 
So, 53 years later you can still hear that and someone 
your age knows that, knows the lines even. Whereas 
if somebody said in 1967, oh here’s some music from 
1914... 


Oak Journal: (Laughter) 


Peter Werbe: Well, I mean, Scott Joplin rags are cool, 
but. Anyway. 


Oak Journal: But what do you make of what’s happening 
-- I mean, in the last few days, we've seen this rallying 
cry around -- the war-mongers are coming out against 
it, Esper and Mattis and the good people are in charge, 
the cops taking a knee. What do you make of the shift 
in the narrative that we've seen -- the liberal narrative? 


Peter Werbe: Well, within ruling circles, unless it’s com- 
pletely authoritarian and committed to fascist admin- 
istration of a government, you have these competing 
sectors. And the liberal sectors are quite right. Cops 
beating people up create social unrest. Poverty creates 
social unrest. Racism creates social unrest so the liberal 
wings, the liberal sectors of the ruling apparatus, want 
to end it. They want to have a capitalism that functions 
smoothly. 


And all of these just create problems for them. And 
that's why, for instance, 70 or 80 years ago, the for- 
ward-thinking sectors of the ruling class supported 
unionization. They were fearful of what was happen- 
ing in places like San Francisco and Minneapolis and 
Toledo where there were general strikes and incredible 
class solidarity and militant action. It’s one thing to 
have us out in the streets yelling “fuck the police” and 
its something else to have people that have the control 
of the means of production, to use the old-fashioned 
phrase, in their hands. 


So, they said “Whoa, alright, let’s give these people a 
dollar-an-hour more, five days a week, 8 hours a day: 
The other sector, of course, during the 1930s killed 300 
workers in battles with cops and National Guard and 
company goons trying to stop unionization. But it’s 
never really smooth because, as I said, you have these 
competing sectors of how the apparatus should be ad- 
ministered. But it’s always the apparatus being adminis- 
tered. But they’re never going to allow reforms to be out 
from under the rule of capital, the self-administration or 
the autonomy of people outside the capitalist market- 
place. 


But let me say just one other thing, too; revolutionaries 
are scornful of reforms. But if youre making $7.75 an 
hour and there's a movement for $15.00 an hour, that 
can be pretty meaningful for people that are going to 


Peter Werke 


continue to live within capitalism. What’s happening 
now is what has been called militant reformism to end 
police brutality so that people of color are treated in the 
same manner that most white people are if they behave. 


And you think, yeah, but it still leaves the police. Well, 
if youre a person of color, that’s a pretty damn import- 
ant thing. We've all heard this so many times about the 
fear that black families have about their children, that 
black men particularly have when they go out and they 
see the police. It’s hard, I think, for us to do anything 
more than sympathize with that. 


I cant imagine going through life fearful of every time 
Iseeacop. In the 1960s, the cops were always on our 
case when they looked at us and we had real long hair 
and they knew we were hippies and they knew we were 
smoking dope and they knew that we were in the an- 
ti-war movement and all of that. So, when a cop came, 
I could feel my defense mechanisms rise a little. And I 
stress: a little -- as compared to, obviously, what we see 
with black people and particularly black men. 


But now the cops seem to have taken gender equality 

seriously and they seem to be murdering black women 

at the same pace as black men. So, how do anarchists, 

how do revolutionaries, how do they click into reforms? 

I was reading these anarchist publications from the late 

1950s and the early 1960s. And I wondered how they 

addressed the idea of the campaigns in the south to 

overcome black people not being allowed to vote. 5] 


So, here's this anarchist cardinal principle about not 
voting. And there's this movement where people are 
being murdered by the local cops for wanting to register 
to vote. And they pretty much skirted the issue because 
I guess -- your principles shouldn't be mushy, but they 
probably shouldn't be invariant either. 


In other words, when something like this happens, or 
something like the civil rights movement, I don’t know 
about anybody else, but when I see those films and pho- 
tos of black people during the Montgomery Bus Boycott 
when, they had to walk miles and miles to work. And 
what they wanted was to be able to sit where they 
wanted in order to be taken to wage work where they're 
being exploited by being workers and probably doubly 
exploited because of their color. But the indignation 
that was inherent with bus segregation was so harmful 
and hurtful to one’s sense of self -- as a white person, a 
privileged white person, I can’t imagine being insulted 
by virtue of living in a society. 


We all know these stories about segregation and people 
having to get off the street and not look directly at white 
people, of being called by your first name or ‘boy; even 
if you were a grown man. All of these customs in order 
to justify the maintenance of this class -- this despised 
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_ class of people in a subordinate position. 


So, the fact now that there's a revolt against it and white 
people are revolted by it to the extent that they are, 
people can call it a reform or whatever but it sure is 
heartening. A lot of it has almost brought me to tears 
when I've been at events. 


Oak Journal: You know, I do wonder how -- and I guess 
this is a question for anarchists broadly, for a long time 
-- how do you -- obviously, being an anarchist in some 
ways is a maximalist position ... 


Peter Werbe: Yeah. 


Oak Journal: No matter how you cut it. And how do 
we navigate working with people on the ground in order 
to get some clarity there. I mean, I think what youre 
talking about is very true. And obviously there are a lot 
of white anarchists that don't understand that sort of 
indignation via existence. So I wonder if you have any 
thoughts about that. How do we navigate that sort of 
inherent maximalism of anarchy? 


Peter Werbe: This is one of the questions that I'm 
pleased to say I don’t know. One of the things that peo- 
ple who are being interviewed are supposed to have are 
great answers for everything. (Laughter). 


Peter Werbe: But sometimes it’s not clear what to do. 
Anarchists are this infinitesimal minority of the popu- 
lation. Being a maximalist sometimes sounds prepos- 
terous. One hundred years ago or more when the rule 
of capital was pretty well established, there were major 
sectors of society, particularly among immigrants and 
in the labor movement that were challenging capitalism. 
When you read the IWW constitution, it begins with 
the phrase “the working class and the employing class 
have nothing in common.” That's a long way away from 
Michael Jordan’s company donating $150 million to 


equality. 


Most of what we publish in the Fifth Estate is maximal- 
ist because I think that we're tasked with as publishers, 
as the editorial collective, is maintaining that critique of 
capitalism and the state, and the vision of a new world 
based on anarchist principles, with decentralization and 
autonomy and personal freedoms. 


And we do that because that’s the world that wed like to 
live in. But also, were from a long tradition of comrades 
that gave their lives, that devoted their whole lives, to 
agitating around those ideas. Today, I went to this 
suburban gathering at a unitarian church with earnest 
people, horrified at racism in this society -- and said I 
said “this is all reformism. We need only anarchism,’ Id 
sound like a caricature of anarchists. Remember they 
used to have that thing with the guy with the black robe 


and a big black hat and carrying this round bomb? 
Oak Journal: (Laughter) Right. 


Peter Werbe: Someone wrote into the Fifth Estate 
saying that anarchism has been sullied by the actions of 
some anarchists. Sounds like Murray Bookchin, who 
talked about that. And even maybe more so by the me- 
dia presentation of anarchists and that we should stop 
calling ourselves anarchists. 


Oak Journal: Oh, yeah, we've heard this one before. 


Peter Werbe: That we should call ourselves bio-region- 
alists. Well, I don’t know if you had to read 1984 by 
Orwell in high school. And remember Newspeak, that 
was what Big Brother was enforcing? One of the things 
that they wanted to do was eliminate certain words be- 
cause the elimination of the words would eliminate the 
concept for which it stood. 


I was at a neighborhood meeting and they had this 
guest speaker who I know, whose paper I write a col- 
umn for that’s circulated in about three suburbs around 
here and he said, “I want to thank Pete for inviting me” 
and he looks at the crowd and he says “You know, Pete's 
an anarchist.” And half the place laughed, and half the 
place looked like, what the fuck? 


Oak Journal: (Laughter) 


Peter Werbe: I actually had the feeling that the people 
that laughed had the least understanding. They proba- 
bly took it as meaning I was a troublemaker ... 


Oak Journal: The antichrist. (Laughter) 


Peter Werbe: (Laughter) No, not that bad. No, just like 
someone who’ always causing trouble. “Oh, Jim, you're 
such an anarchist, you won't follow any rules!” 


Oak Journal: Yes, yes. The casual pejorative. 


Peter Werbe: So, I -- well, the question was, how do an- 
archists relate to large social movements that don't have 
revolution as their goal? I don't know. Just be there, I 
guess. We know what leftists do, that’s what they do and 
then they hand out the party paper and they say we're 
going to have a forum on police brutality at our little 
headquarters, why don't you come? 


Trying to recruit people. When I go to demonstrations, 
I don't even bring the Fifth Estate. Often times demon- 
strations arent real big there's these Trots and Stalinists 

and Maoists passing out their paper and I’m thinking -- 
you know, we got an address; if they want a Fifth Estate, 
they can write us. 





Oak Journal: (Laughter) Yeah, I think the Maoists and 
the RCP kind of tactic is just so -- it’s a patented failure, 
for one. I don't think it works at all. I have some family 
that has been in the RCP for -- I think it’s going on 35, 
40 years now and they... 


Peter Werbe: Really? Where do they live? 


Oak Journal: They’re in New York. They took me up 

to -- when I was a teenager, to a bunch of protests and 
had me around with the Communist Youth Brigade 
there, their youth arm. And I mean, they -- their tactics 
as far as like recruitment and proselytizing were just so 
ineffective that it was laughable. 


Peter Werbe: No, I know. 


Oak Journal: They actually pissed off far more people 
than they even got an inkling of interest from. Because 
they would hand you a newspaper and then demand 
you pay a dollar. (Laughter) 


Peter Werbe: Yeah. I mean, talk about a cult. You 
know, years ago, when Avakian was wanted on some 
minor rioting charge, he went to France. And all over 
the country, these guys spray-painted “Stop the railroad 
of Bob Avakian” And someone in Detroit wrote under 
one of them, “I didn’t even know he had a railroad.” 


Oak Journal: He’s not wanted for anything. Yeah. 


Peter Werbe: No, I know. And we started a rumor in 
the Fifth Estate -- some things I have no scruples about, 
this was one of them. We started a rumor that Avakian 
had bought L. Ron Hubbard’s yacht. 


(Laughter) 


And every once in a while, it pops up again. I mean, 
people believed it. 


That's the weird thing -- people would believe anything 
about leftists. If you said that the head of the Commu- 
nist Party in the United States was -- I think it still exists 
-- lives in one of the super-wealthy suburbs of New York 
City. People would believe it. 


It wouldn't be that they would say, “Oh, I can’t believe 
that a communist would ...” There was some horrible 
communist commissar that all these lefties in Detroit 
loved, that was in the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, a vile 
human being, who yelled at us one time “I killed more 
anarchists in Spain than fascists.” I remember talking to 
him, he lived in this swank apartment. And I said “Hey, 
youre living pretty good for a communist.” He says, 
“nothing’s too good for the working class.” 


Oak Journal: Jesus Christ. 


eter Werbe 


The thingafication 
of human life began 
right then; that 
people weren't doing 
things for themselves 


but for wealth 
accumulation. 


Peter Werbe: Yeah. So, the other thing -- another 
answer to how do maximalists or anarchists who want 
to completely sweep away of the whole edifice, perhaps 
not even just capitalism and state, but even civilization; 
how do you relate to mass movements? And that, again, 
shouldn't be an invariant principle or tactic. 


Do we want to go to where it’s going to be all white 
people kumbaya and have police take a knee with us? 
Or should we go down to Detroit, stay out after the 
curfew and do some shit? What did they used to say... 
fuck some shit up? Well, I’m sure wed probably go for 
the kumbaya, given our ages. But who knows? Decades 
ago, we probably would have been down in Detroit. 


I don't know how many there are, but if you google ‘po- 
lice brutality’ or ‘police violence’ videos, it’s astounding 
what's on video before even dashcams and bodycams. 
And you'll often see a few cops when they’re trying to 
restrain somebody, there'll be two or three cops trying 
to restrain and about six cops standing around. 


Because these six ones standing around, they’re the ones 
that are employing the services of the enforcer; the guy 
that loves to smash people in the face. The other guy 
doesnt want to risk even cutting his knuckles. Or per- 
haps, as things get more under scrutiny doesn’t want to 
jeopardize his pension. So, good. What was Chauvin’s 
first name? Derek. Let Derek do it. Derek loves to do 
it. He beats the crap out of people all the time. 


Oak Journal: But the other kind of moment, obviously, 
with the pandemic, I think if we had done this interview 
three weeks ago, two weeks ago, we would have been 
having a different conversation. 


Peter Werbe: Sure. 


Oak Journal: And one of the things that’s really kind of 
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interesting to me, the Fifth Estate has obviously seen a 
lot of different situations where it’s remained publishing. 
But does this feel quantitatively or qualitatively different 
in trying to maintain the magazine? 


Peter Werbe: No, because we have an international 
editorial collective, being one person in Montreal and a 
couple in Seattle and two of us here. And so that hasn't 
disrupted at all. Circulation has been difficult because 
the mail has been delivering subscriber copies that were 
posted March 11" and my personal copy hasn't arrived 
yet. And people are still getting it. And we're talking on 
what, June 7%? 


Oak Journal: Wow. 


Peter Werbe: Things are beginning to gear up again. So, 
I don't think it will be that much of a problem. But we 
did circulate less. There's a lot of people that take bulk 
copies. We offer to send them 10, 50 papers if they can 
find good homes for them at events among their friends 
and comrades and family, whoever, in order to encour- 
age subscription. 


The majority of our press run is distributed free. And 
we do so to generate subscriptions which is at the core 
of our finances. I would say that the return is pretty low. 
In other words, from free copy to actual subscription. 
And I think that comes out of people expecting free 
publications. Because before those weekly, urban papers 
-- those hip urban papers of events and concerts and all 
that, you had to pay for a paper. It was unheard of that 
there was a free paper. I mean, who put out a free pa- 
per? That was nuts. But someone figured out a business 
model that if you had lots of advertising, that you could 
do without the cover costs and you could -- instead of 
having 2,000 paid, you could go to an advertiser and say 
“we have 50,000 papers that are circulated every week.” 


So, I think that’s part of it. Or maybe I don’t want to 
face that there's not as much interest in the thematic 
material that we publish. There’s an interesting facet, 
one of the things you ought to figure out Some of our 
people are always saying they want to figure out who's 
reading the paper. We call our magazine the paper. 
What I think makes more sense is: who’s not reading it? 
Why aren't people reading it? 


Our publication has really turned out to be the anarchist 
publication of small and medium-sized towns. You go 
up to San Francisco, New York, Chicago, Detroit, we 
have subscribers there. But if 1 went to my computer 
and started reading off the list of cities from which 
people subscribed over the last couple of weeks, I’m 
willing to bet that, at a minimum, you would know 50 
percent and maybe less. Because I’ve never heard of 
these towns, ever. 


Racism and the Spmbolic/ABeter Merbe 


You say, okay, why? Why is this? I’ve always thought -- 
people talk about preaching to the choir and they always 
tell you that’s not good. You don't want to preach to the 
choir. Well, it’s actually very good to do. And churches 
know that. They want to preach to the parishioners, to 
the already converted, and... 


Oak Journal: That's why they've been doing it for 2,000 
years. 


(Laughter) 


Peter Werbe: Yeah, they want to maintain the coher- 
ence of the church. And I don't mean to put anarchism 
or revolutionary ideas with some nutsy religious expla- 
nation of things, but bodies of thought have adherence 
and people like to hear them affirmed. In some ways, if 
youre a rebel, do you really need the Fifth Estate? This 
is the third time I’ve mentioned some old classic rock 
song, but Lynyrd Skynyrd -- a terrible band -- but they 
have this song that I always liked, the kicker line is: “T 
know a little and I can guess the rest.” 


You dont have to read Marx, like these communists and 
socialists say “have you read all of Marx?” I said, “all of 
Marx? I’ve read none of Marx. Why would I” -- and I 
always say to them, “why would I do that?” And they 
go, “what?” They’re indignant. It’s like saying, I believe 
in God but I don't read the bible or some ... 


Oak Journal: Yeah, right. You don’t know the real stuff. an 


Peter Werbe: That sounds pretty anti-intellectual. I 
learn things all the time and I learn them through 
reading. And again, going back to that self-description 
of being white and middle-class and privileged, I haven't 
learned a lot through direct experience. I’ve never 
worked in a factory -- I've been knocked around by the 
cops, which taught me about the cops. 


You go out there and say, I’m for civil rights or I’m for 
ending some genocidal war, the cops will beat you up. 
So, you learn about them. So then when they say, oh, 
the police are an important part of society, you know it’s 
a lie. But I don't think most people that have revolted 
against authority did so because they read a book or a 
newspaper or a publication. I think that publications 
like the Fifth Estate are this affirmation and people feel 
part of this revolutionary coherence. 


Oak Journal: Yeah. And what do you think the longevi- 
ty of the publication -- what part does that play into that 
same thing? I mean, do you think that there's some- 
thing when people realize they’re holding a magazine 
that’s been published continuously for the last -- how 
many years now? 


Peter Werbe: Fifty-five years. 
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~ Oak Journal: Fifty-five years. That obviously holds 


some value, I think. 


Peter Werbe: I don't know. You know, my wife and I 
were in our 20s and we were involved in radical activity. 
And there were no publications like the Fifth Estate 
around. There was the publication “The Nation” that’s 
like 150 years old or something like that. It started, I 
think, in 1860, now that I think of it. Or there was this 
pro-communist paper called “The National Guardian.” 
And wed see stuff on one of the three TV channels that 
were the news, read the newspapers here and we knew it 
was bullshit. Just gut level knew it was bullshit. 


We couldn't wait till these weekly publications came and 
we would get the straight scoop. We read these publi- 
cations and had great respect for the writers. We knew 
that they were 20, 30, 40, 50 years older than us. There 
were people -- there was a guy that used to write for the 
National Guardian named Roger Baldwin. He was a 
conscientious objector to World War I. Right? 


So we knew these people were much older. Also, their 
experiences were rooted in another era; primarily, the 
1930s and the McCarthy Red Scare repression era of 
the 1950s. And they would argue about the guilt and 





innocence of the Rosenbergs or unionization and its 
co-optation by the Roosevelt administration in the 
1930s. It was all very interesting. But we knew that it 
was done by much older people. 


So when the underground press appeared, we went 
“boing! Wow!” We were gone. I don't know whether 
someone who’s 25 or 35 or even 45 looks at the Fifth 
Estate and must be able to sniff out that it’s a bunch of 
oldsters putting it out. In two weeks, I’m going to be 80. 


Oak Journal: Oh, happy birthday. 


Peter Werbe: (Laughter) Thank you. Hard for me to 
believe. I mean, I’m still extraordinarily active and -- 
sports and everything, and ... 


Oak Journal: Good. 


Peter Werbe: I don't know, what do they say? Eighty’s 
like the new seventy-nine, or something. (Laughter). 


I’m only kidding. I'll ask you; does the publication give 
that sense that it’s put out by an older generation, which 
it is? 


Oak Journal: I don't think so. 
Peter Werbe: Okay, that’s good. 


Oak Journal: I kind of get the sense that 

it’s a mix. And maybe I’m wrong. I kind of 
assume that your editorial participation is 
somewhere between -- you have at least may- 
be one younger member and then everywhere 
in between. 


Peter Werbe: Nope. 
(Laughter) 
Oak Journal: Okay. 


Peter Werbe: I think -- my wife and I are 80, 
these two people in Seattle are in their 70s, 
and I think that the woman in Montreal is 
probably in her late 60s. 


Oak Journal: I think that the magazine -- 
well, I mean, you have a great diversity of con- 
tributors. So it’s probably difficult to pinpoint 
the age of it, mostly for that reason, or the age 
of the editorial staff. But no, I dont -- I get 
the sense that the magazine has been around a 
long time and with that comes a lot of internal 
knowledge of basically the different radical 
politics. And that seems very on-show, you 
know, that there’s lots of connectivity, there's 





knowledge of lots of different personalities. 


But yeah, it's interesting to me -- and this is something I 
wanted to ask you about. The Fifth Estate has hosted a 
lot of debates over the years. And I wonder, do you feel 
like they stay as relevant as they should? I mean, I think 
about some of like the primitivism debate, you sent me 
that one, it was one of the few old Fifth Estates I actually 
still had. Do you think that those debates are -- to me, 
they are, to me, they’re long-lasting and important -- but 
do you think they have an impact, those print debates? 


Peter Werbe: I was going to say, before we leave this, let’s 
just talk briefly about primitivism. Because it relates to 
the COVID and all that. 


Well, it's hard to say. When you have a history of 55 
years, different issues are of greater importance at the 
time, often, than when they extend. Just as I was saying 
a long time ago in this interview, you hear the words 

of Martin Luther King talking 55 years ago and they 
sound like they were said today. Everything that you 
see today on the planet, from global warming to what 
happens within large populations, is a result of what we 
call civilization. 


And the susceptibility to the plagues or pandemics is 
there, too. We were thinking -- I don’t think we'll do it, 
of having our headline be “Well, the primitivists were 
right.” You know? 


(Laughter) 
Oak Journal: I like it. 


Peter Werbe: I flip between primitivism and anar- 
cho-syndicalism. And talk about such an incredible 
divergence or gulf between worldviews. It could be 

that once humans left small-band society, everything 
was fucked up. We have this arrogance of our intellect, 
that we think “well, we have a special place in the world 
because we can conceive of the world and we can define 
it and we can improve it massively beyond the ability of 
other intelligent beings” like my dog, who just barked to 
come out. You know, she communicated to me. 


But it could be that, as John Zerzan writes, as soon as 
people developed agriculture, well, there was the basis 
for wealth accumulation and the state. I would say that 
capitalism -- how can you say this? The thingafication 
of human life began right then; that people weren't do- 
ing things for themselves but for wealth accumulation. 


So, it leaves us, literally, up the proverbial shit’s creek. 
Even though John tries to lately finish off his columns 
in the Fifth Estate with a little bit of hope -- and nobody 
wants to say it's hopeless -- I can be 80 and be hopeless, 
and so what? If you're 32 and hopeless and you have 


Peter Werke 


..you had the workers democrati- 
cally administering the means of 
production and there you were in 
socialist or anarchist or communist 
heaven. Didn't work out well. The 
communists, of course, destroyed 
any possibility of that model of 
revolution through Stalinism. 


kids, that’s pretty grim. I feel a little weird about telling 
people that, even if that’s what I believe. 


Oak Journal: I think you're right. 


Peter Werbe: You don't want to hear that, do you? It’s 
all curtains for us? That by the time your son or daugh- 
ter is my age, the planet’s going to be unlivable? That’s a 
terrible thing to say. 


Oak Journal: I feel very similar, in that if my hope is 

attached to any large-scale, massive change -- and I feel 

often interested and buoyed by these protests, or things 

on the street, but I also know that there’s not really the oy 
kind of change that, when we're talking about global 
crises, especially global ecological crises, of which the 
pandemic is one -- that’s not really going to cut it. And 
I guess, for me, I have tried recently to find more hope 
in some sort of geographic, small-scale escape, I guess. 
And I don't know that that’s -- I know that there are 
critiques of that. And certainly, the leftist legacy would 
suggest that intentional communities are maybe, like, 
harmlessly utopian but they don't really work out. 


But I would just say that we have to try something. We 
have to be able to inhabit a space that we can defend. 
So, I don't think ’'m hopeful of any grand change, but 
Iam, more than ever, interested in building something 
that I can defend and at least give to my daughter. And 
that’s about as best as I can do. I don't feel like I’ve had 
hope in a grand revolutionary narrative since I was a 
teenager. It just has seemed -- I became radicalized in 
the era of global war, war on terror. And that seemed 
dystopic right away and just mind-blowing. 


It didn't seem like there was going to be a chance for -- I 
mean, how can you expect a global revolutionary war 
when the basis for global conflict is counter-insurgency? 
I mean, that just -- it’s not going to happen. Sorry, we 
missed it by a hundred years. You missed your chance. 
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_ Peter Werbe: I said about this divergence or this gulf 


between primitivism that I think is a legitimate critique, 
and anarcho-syndicalism which seems like almost the 
polar opposite, is it has to do with who has power with- 
in society. Obviously, a hundred years ago when you 
had the Wobblies or any -- the whole working class, it 
was pretty simple; you had a capitalist class and you had 
a working class. And the idea was, you just get rid of -- 
who needs the capitalist class? Get rid of them and then 
you had the workers democratically administering the 
means of production and there you were in socialist or 
anarchist or communist heaven. Didn't work out well. 
The communists, of course, destroyed any possibility of 
that model of revolution through Stalinism. 


But I think often -- and I think I wrote this in the Fifth 
Estate, that Occupy, which I was involved in, occupied 
public space, and even though, at the end, when it began 
to weaken -- actually, people just got tired and didn't 
have anywhere, really, to go, it was repressed. But it 
didn't control anything. The authorities don't like dis- 
ruption so that agitated them. But it wasn’t like a gener- 
al strike. It wasn’t even a small strike. It didn’t interfere 
hardly at all with the operation of the apparatus of 
capitalism, of wage work and exchange of commodities. 


We view the working class, particularly the white 
working class, as hopeless and either being bought off 
by capitalism, which in part is the case, or so blinded by 
their racial resentments that they’re not agency, as they 
used to say. They don’t have agency capacity anymore. 
It’s almost been bred out of them. 


And maybe that’s not a great word but that goes almost 
back to Orwell in 1984, of altering the mass human con- 
sciousness so concepts like fundamental change don't 
even exist anymore. What you want to do is improve 
what’s here. And things have maybe improved a little 

to the point where so many of these black men and 
women, who have been killed 50 years ago - 70, 80 years 
ago, no one would have ever heard of it. The cops did it 
all the time. 


Detroit had something called the “negro crime unit.” 
You can imagine -- I don’t even have to tell you anything 
about it, right? You can imagine who was in it and what 
they did. And it’s a horror story. And now you've got 
the Detroit police chief taking a knee. But, cops are still 
kicking ass. 


Oak Journal: I guess the other way to kind of look at 
that is to say, well, how developed are systems of power 
at deflecting the threats to them? In that, if the more 
that they acquiesce to the symbolism of what's being de- 
manded, then the more that they can basically continue 
uninterrupted. 


Amazon running a banner saying “we stand with Black 


Lives Matter;” YouTube saying “here are resources for 
learning these things,” you know, there's a danger in that 
sort of reformism which allows and blankets over things 
that continue -- will continue to go on. And we say that 
weve made progress but really progress is -- it's just a 
banner that’s online or it’s in your news feed or your 
social media. 


And I see a lot of people making shallow attempts at 
becoming a woke activist on the internet right now. 
Were coming up on hurricane season and who’ going 
to be impacted by that? What populations are going to 
be impacted by that? 


(Laughter) 


Peter Werbe: Well, our little phrase within the Fifth 
Estate is that reforms affirm and extend the system. So, 
we bring in women into the marketplace. We stop a 

lot of discrimination -- or overt discrimination against 
people of color. So there's more residential integration 
although cities are still segregated as hell. Detroit is for 
sure. 


Attitudes do change. The fact that you can turn on a 
television and see men kissing or interracial couples 
in an ad, or any of these things that previously were 
enough to throw the white majority into fits, has an 
impact on people. | 


I keep going back to this Martin Luther King quote, and 
that nothing has changed. But in many ways, things 
have, at least in spoken attitudes when they do polls of 
people about whether they support LGBTQ rights, or 
whether -- everybody says well -- there's a difference. 

I was going to say, everybody says they oppose police 
brutality. If you ask most white people, 50, 60 years ago, 
“is there police brutality?” Probably 90 percent of them 
would say “no.” 


But how does it get translated into something 
that’s not just another bullshit reform and cops 
get restrained some? And that would be good 
for them to be restrained some. Are we going 
to institute self-policing, autonomous districts? 


I don't know. Who knows what's ahead? 


*Fifth Estate can be found at fifthestate.org 
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Actual Nihilism: 


Some Thoughts on the SF Bay Area in the ‘Seventies 


-John Zerzan 


In 1966 I went from Stanford to Haight-Ashbury, and remained in San Francisco or Berkeley for the rest of the ‘60s. What 
started in the Bay Area in 1964 with the Free Speech Movement ended there at close of decade. A critical point was reached 
in Berkeley, the fight to defend Peoples Park, a small liberated space that creatively sprung up just off Telegraph Avenue in the 
spring of 1969. On May 15, a march down Telegraph was fired on by cops, 1 dead, scores wounded, including one blinded by 
shotgun fire. This was the “bloodbath” California governor Ronald Reagan had urged. Riots raged during Berkeley nights for 
weeks afterward, but this was to be the extended last hurrah, it turned out. 


The Movement of the ‘60s, as it is known, seemed to come to a sudden end. All the air went out of the balloon overnight, or 
so I experienced it. Everything that might have been projected was no more, and everyone apparently knew it. No-one, say, 
called a meeting because no-one would come. 


The violent debacle east of Berkeley, where the Hells Angels killed someone during the Rolling Stones concert, was a sadly fit- 
ting marker of the end. The years of hope and resistance thus ended at Altamont, December 1969. The two exceptions to this 
were the radical prisoners element e ’s movement that took shape in 
the early ‘70s. 




























These efforts came too late to give li 
er coalescence of social movements 
defiant acts were basically isolated a 


go forth in the absence of the wid- 
went out completely, rather that 


nd internal division and was 
ather Underground continued 
z in San Francisco Bay by Indi- 


For example, the Black Panther Part 
in decline after 1968. Bombings of c 
throughout 1970 by its surviving me 
ans of All Tribes ended in June 1971 


e future. The original innocence of, say, 


shocking development. ‘The fallout 


Many had a very hard time coming 
the Haight-Ashbury hippie scene ha 
in terms of pop culture was depressi 
hounded out of the U.S., died in Par 


The sunny, upbeat harmonies of the 
mature death of two of its members. 
ter duo, siblings Richard and Karen, 
the lie to the All-American, wholes¢ 


te free George Jackson from San 
: The Attica prison uprising hap- 
i prisoners were almost entirely killed 


August 1971 saw a bloody and unsu 
Quentin State Prison. His death pro 
pened in September; the take-over 
by the invading pigs. 


In 1973 the Symbionese Liberation | ar id blacks. They assassinated the 
Oakland superintendent of schools, kidnapped Patty Hearst, robbed banks, and ended up dead or in prison. They had to 
have known that the Movement was long dead, but jumped off into action anyway. 


Some of us discovered Situationist ideas and small groups at the beginning of the decade. A somewhat anti-authoritarian 
critique of the Left was of interest, but the heyday of the Sits was the “French May” of 1968, an increasingly distant memory, 
it seemed. 


The nihilist energy of punk, an import from England in late 1976, dominated the San Francisco subculture in °77. Its ex- 
plosive anger spawned dozens of local bands, e.g. Negative Trend, UXA, Avengers, Crime. The biggest venue was Mahubay 
Gardens, a former Filipino supper club on Broadway. Occasionally a carload of punkers would drive straight up Broadway to 
Pacific Heights, jump out, and smash the hell out of posh cars up there. 


But the snarling negativity of the music was more backgrounded by heroin than by blows against the dominant order. Subse- } 
quent years of punk were even less likely to exhibit radical activity. 


Defeat was the obvious reality as any semblance of social movements ebbed away. The ‘80s, of course, were to be even worse. : 
By the end of the ‘70s I felt grief and anger with no outlet, sunk into heavy drinking, writing very little. 


The tension between what, in its best moments, had been, and what was left was a tableau of nihilism. 








There Are Layers To Our Hate (a song for 


insurgents) 


We seek to remake the world 
in the image of our rage 

in the burnt out land 

the wretched feast ugly 


so long fed 
the vomit 
of others dreams 


in fever 
they swallow 
whole buildings 
pharmacies 
the cars of police 


in the swarm 
there is life 
there is life 


there is the sharing 
of gasoline 
matches 
bottled water 


the quelling of old violence 
in the unity of hate 


“fuck 12” “lead for them” “how are you?” 


these are all said 

or motioned 

in the slow arc of arms 
holding glinting steel 
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or sharp knives 
stabbing holes 

in the fire hoses 

or 

the tires of fire engines 
or 

the faces of the cops 


bright red creek flowing down 
the paunchy skin 

staining the ugly 

dark blue 

polyester uniform 


hundreds of children 
with stones 

beating back 

the figures 

of their pain 


shrieking off 
polycarbonate shields 
the rocks pummel 
the way to 


freedom 
free 
freedom 
free 
freedom 


-SMH 
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Trajectories against civilization 


-Jason Rodgers 


(review of Ralph Borsodi This Ugly Civilization Baltimore, MD: 


Underworld Amusements, 2019) 


The critique of (and attack against) 
civilization may seem like a novel 
innovation of anarcho-primitivism, 
but actually there have been 
numerous earlier heretics who 
considered civilization itself to 

be the target. Charles Fourier 
despised civilization and blamed 

it for all of our miseries. In 1899 
Edward Carpenter wrote his 
wonderful polemic “Civilization: 
Its Cause and Cure’, as an attack 
on the repression of civilization. 
Insurrectionary egoist anarchist 
Enrico Arrigoni (aka Frank Brand) 
wrote “Down with Civilization” in 
1928, which he put into action by 
spending a life propelling himself 
through a multitude of conflicts 
and insurrections across the world. 
I love these weird heresies. We can 
add another lost heresy with Ralph 


Borsodi’s This Ugly Civilization. 


Borsodi opened with a clear 
rejection: 


“This is an ugly civilization. 

It is a civilization of noise, 
smoke, smells, and crowds of 
people content to live amidst 
the throbbing of its machines; 
the smoke and smells of its 
factories; the crowds and the 
discomforts of the cities of 
which it proudly boasts” (41) 


He wrote this book in 1929, right 
before the great depression. You 
can say the book predicted it. 
This book promoted a model of 
homesteading as a way of creating 
radical decentralization. In 1935 
he founded the School of Living 
as a means of teaching the skills 
necessary to actualize this radical 
decentralization. His life and 
writing is a lost secret gem of 

the counterculture. A number 

of important figures were in his 
trajectory. Individualist anarchist 


Laurance Labadie maintained a 
long relationship and friendship 
with Borsodi. In the early 1960s, 
the School of Living journal “Way 
Out” was edited by Robert Anton 
Wilson. Wilson went on to help 
develop Discordianism, write 
influential science fiction such 

as The Illuminatus! trilogy (with 
Robert Shea), and promote guerilla 
ontology. 


Oddly Borsodi’s point of origin 

was Georgism, the single tax 

land reform movement. Yet 

from this he moved on to a 

highly anarchic position, with a 
more thoroughgoing critique of 
authority than many of the classical 
anarchists. 


You can tell the orientation of This 
Ugly Civilization by the use of 
quotations from Nietzsche before 
many sections of this book. This 
contributes well to the aesthetic and 
tone. It also makes explicit that this 
was a continuation of Nietzsche's 
critique of passive nihilism. Borsodi 
attacked this civilization as being 
based on quantity rather than 
quality. It is here that he took one 
of his more controversial positions, 
of being against equality. He wrote 
“Men are neither physically nor 
mentally equal” (222). It might 

be assumed that this could only 

be an advocacy of hierarchy and 
domination. This couldn't be 
further than his position. Instead 
he was advocating for a view of 
people that is based on a complex 
matrix of factors that arise out of 
the interplay of nature and nurture. 
He wrote “Every individual is a 
law unto himself because each 
individual is the product of a 
sequence of events which are not 
exactly duplicated in the life of any 
other” (223). This stance against 
equality turned out to be a call for 
the most radical sort of tolerance of 
variance, not a flattening or refusal 


fMoths/Agly Cibtlisation Review 


of value judgment. One of the 
values of radical decentralization 
is that it gives people the chance 
to do a vast multitude of tasks, to 
grow and expand their skills and 
interests. 


The basis of his critique of the 
factory system was that it reduced 
what we do in life to the most 
repetitive and boring level. He 
wrote “factories operate profitably 
only when directed by men who 
are content to devote themselves 
to substantially the same task year 
after year” (266). He valued hard 
work, but thought that this work 
would be more interesting and 
fulfilling than the easiest task in 
the factory. He wrote “It is the fact 
that the repetitive labor is without 
significance: that it is an isolated 
operation, and not a process with 
a beginning, a middle, and an 
end” (173). Weve seen further 
evidence of his position in our age 
with the growth of automation, 
which reduces workers to monitors 
of sensors, impoverishing the 
activities that fill our days. 


His model was not entirely based 
on hard work. There were elements 
which could find resonance 

with work abolitionists. He also 
attempted to show that in a 
radically decentralized world “we 
must destroy the present dichotomy 
between work and play” (342). 

He also further pointed out that 
economics outside of the industrial 
factory system would be flexible 
enough that there would be a 
greater opportunity for holidays 
and convivial activity. So while we 
might work longer hours on some 
days, we would actually have more 
days of no work at all. He wrote 


“This decline in the worker’s 
hours of daily labor must 

not be confused with the 
reduction of his annual time 
at labor... During the Middle 
Ages, and during the even 
less complicated and more 
primitive ages that proceeded 
that period, the time devoted 
to leisure was much greater 
than today. During the Dark 
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Ages more than one-third of the year was devoted 
to the celebration of various festivals and holidays” 
(154). 


One area that was problematic was that he did not 

have a thorough critique of technology. For instance 

he described how the manufacturing of copper wire 
would best be done in a factory, and is one of the areas 
in which he thought the factory should be maintained 
(111). He also spoke throughout the book of the value of 
machines in the home setting. Obviously some specific 
goods and technologies are beneficial. The question 

is: are they beneficial enough to maintain all the other 
structures that must accompany them? You cannot 

have the beneficial technology without the negative 
technology. Furthermore, in a radically decentralized 
world would it be possible to find people willing 

to subjugate themselves to working in a factory or 
foundry? Who would work in the mines? I don't think 
there are many who would be willing to do such without 
the threat of coercion. I know I wouldnt. 


There are sections critiquing subjects such as women’s 
suffrage which may sound harsh to modern ears. 
However I think that the points he was making are 
not incompatible with an anti-authoritarian feminism. 
I would particularly point out the resonance with 
concepts such as radical homemakers. He was also far 
ahead of his time in attacking the city and ecological 
depletion. 


I have always liked the phrase from continental theorists 
Delueze and Guattari: “lines of flight”. They make it 
complicated in their writing, but there is also a simple 
and obvious way of conceiving it. A line of flight is a 
path that we can set out on that takes us away from 

the structures that oppress us. Borsodi’s homesteading 
and radical decentralization provide something that 

we can begin doing immediately, that has a position in 
everyday life, but also has a trajectory that can lead to 

a radically different place. He wrote “Enclaves of this 
sort- little islands of intelligence and beauty amidst the 
chaotic seas of human stupidity and ugliness- would not 
only free the quality-minded from exploitation by the 
quantity minded, but they would furnish to the rest of 
mankind the pattern for a more comfortable and more 
intelligent existence” (234). (Borsodi had definite doubts 
that this would actually occur, writing “Why have I 

told it? With any hope that the masses of men will try 
the road to comfort along which I have been traveling? 
No.’(443). In this he set an example of one who could 
hold a realistic cynicism and still make an effort in life). 
The best critique of anarcho-primtivism and anti-civ 
anarchy is that it doesn’t necessarily provide much in the 
way of what to do in everyday life. This Ugly Civilization 
provided some ideas that can be implemented 
immediately and potentially commence a trajectory out 
of civilization. 


roduction by Bill Sharp 


FROM WHAT 
ROOT DOES THIS 
MONSTROSITY 
GROW? 


[A review of Worshiping Power: An Anarchist View of 








Early State Formation by Peter Gelderloos. AK Press. 
2016. Akpress.org. Cover by Margaret Killjoy] - Re- 
viewed by SK 





Imagine a two-dimensional picture drawn by graphite 
pencil to illustrate the two dimensions left by a pencil 
stroke. Now imagine you have zoomed very near to 

the graphite marks on the paper. You are so close now 
that what was once two-dimensional has obvious ridges 
-- mountains of graphite rise from the paper, giving lie 
to the two-dimensional perception. In the end, nothing 
in materiality exists without a third dimension. Our 
two-dimensional perception is a useful shorthand that 
ignores its own fundamental impossibility. 


Now imagine we were studying history, let’s say the role 
of symbolic and ideological power in early primary and 
secondary states, and we similarly looked out from very 
far away and surveyed the field of information and came 
to believe that we had discovered a fundamental reality 
of state formation and expansion -- we glean that sym- 
bolic power, indeed the worshiping of power itself by a 
group of elites and, however possible by extension, the 
population at large, is a vital link and indeed perhaps a 
causative one in the development of states. This is not 





wrong, just as our perception of a line being two-di- 
mensional is not wrong, it serves an analytical purpose, 
it allows us to categorize and understand more quickly. 
Unlike the artist’s utilitarian vernacular, however, in the 
study of states and power such quickly glimpsed pat- 
terns proposed as causative measures, existing outside 
and above others, create distortions in how we perceive 
the problem and they remove the realm of the living and 
day-to-day life from the analysis. 


All of the factors which academics wish to look back 
and identify are all part of and have been consumed by 
and repurposed by the totality which is now. There is 
no factor which was uninvolved, from domestication in 
dwelling to domestication of species, fixed-field agricul- 
ture to the dark twin of raiding “barbarians.” All factors 
emerging in this crucial period of transition starting 
roughly 12,000 years ago developed together and we, 
the bearers and victims of this dreaded concoction, can 
attest to the continued expansion and hybridization 
and purposeful utilization of all the analytically siloed 
factors. 

> 
Having dispensed with the preamble, let’s get into the 
review. Worshiping Power: An Anarchist View of Early 
State Formation is not quite what it says it is, in truth the 
books focuses primarily on secondary and tertiary state 
formation. Gelderloos tries to organize different path- 
ways to state formation for the reader, providing nearly 
countless examples, often hopping through and around 
time and geography to draw together lines of analysis 
and commonality, which yields ultimately 5 tertiary, 6 
secondary, and 4 primary state formation models. 


Gelderloos opens right up in the middle of the analy- 
sis-- after a perplexing introduction -- taking on in the 
second chapter the construction of the Germanic iden- 
tity and the categorical enclosure of people (and one can 
assume the general thingification of life, though Gelder- 
loos steps away from this logical extension). Gelderloos 
points out “Empires habitually manufacture ethnicities 
at their frontiers. Ethnicity begins where sovereign- 

ty ends, to cite James C. Scott. In order to control an 
uncontrollable, it must first be named. All domination 
flows from an original categorical enclosure.’(45) The 
early portion of this quote, which cites Scott, is correct. 
However, the extrapolation that, because it must be 
named to be understood historically, the naming itself is 
the core phenomena from which “all domination flows” 
is likely short sighted, nor does this point even conform 
with other portions of the analysis which do not focus 
on this kind of base reification in naming. Domination 
could easily “flow” from a material condition and the 
naming and justification of the paradigm could just as 
plausibly follow as explanatory justification. James C. 
Scott clearly ties primarily material and environmental 
conditions to the growth of the state in his 2017 Agaznst 
the Grain, a foray into the study of early states and 
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fixed-field agriculture. Since that book came out a year 
after Gelderloos’ there's no expectation that he would 
come to the same conclusion as Scott, however. 


“Control the uncontrollable” sounds very pithy but 
these concepts are incredibly sticky; there is clear 
evidence that through the interaction with the state in 
trade, raiding, and slaving many categorically “stateless” 
people (who we can assume are the “uncontrollable” 
populations) gave rise to “dark twins” of the state where 
internal hierarchies and material dependencies were 
rampant.’ In fact, Gelderloos documents many of these 
secondary and tertiary examples and rarely analyzes 
whether his statist antithesis, stateless populations, have 
this, according to Gelderloos, essential spigot of domi- 
nation that is categorical enclosure. 


The exploration of state formation in the same chapter, 

“Ze Germans’, also points to a critical issue in evaluat- 

ing the text. Large portions of the chapter rely almost 

solely on the reports of Tacitus to describe the imagined 

“Germanic tribes”. While there are certainly plenty 

of sources in this book for a compelling romp into 

historical analysis, there is simply a lack of diversity in 

major areas. Entire chapters rely primarily on two or 

three sources and some sources are cited so frequently 

that a discussion as to their merits is likely worthwhile 

in the text. Strangely however, the counter-voices and 

dissenting theoreticians are basically absent. Take for 

instance Gelderloos’ uncited claim about the Great Wall 

of China being built to keep populations equally zn 65 
and out of the territory. While there is a precedent for 
such a claim Gelderloos simply asserts without citation 
this fact and moves on to, rather humorously to me, 

a discussion of George Martin and Songs of Ice and 
Fire, where a footnote zs present. (106-108)? This same 
section contains uncited claims about Hadrian's Wall 
and statist narratives around walls. Here we are given 
the author's caricature of the statist narrative: “..we are 
systematically taught that the only purpose of the wall 
was to keep out the barbarians, who always remain on 
the wrong side of history.” By whom are we taught this? 
“The system” certainly has rampant biases but raging 
against an unnamed example is rather polemical for a 
work claiming such breadth and depth. This happens 
over and over, leaving the reader to either trust Gel- 
derloos’ characterization of the dominant or counter 
narrative or to throw the book into a corner of the room 
with the rest of the ideological ramblings. 


Take this passage from the second chapter following 

the introduction: “The Wendish rebellion was success- 
ful, as were many rebellions against early states. The 
population killed off or drove out all the German nobles 
and priests, and for the next century and a half lived as 
pagans, stateless and free.” (37) There is no source for 
this claim and, while it may very well be accurate, what 
metric for analysis do we have beyond this -- not very 
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helpful -- category of “stateless”. Since we can assume 
that there are preambles to the state and that all dom- 
ination does not flow singularly and necessarily out of 
the material and imagined state but instead flows from 
humans which construct these institutions and mental 
phantoms, the claim of a “stateless and free” society 
without some context for the experience in such a soci- 
ety is rather meaningless -- even more so when we only 
have the author's uncited claim to its validity. 


But the confusion starts much earlier. In the introduc- 
tion Gelderloos lays out a kind of social-science-stan- 
dard definition of the state and even expands and offers 
several technical definitions. Then Gelderloos reminds 
us that the ®..anarchists’ definition is ethical and their 
goal is...to destroy state organization and help societies 
free themselves from coercive authority...they cannot 
give a free pass to hierarchical societies that lack the 
degree of stratification and institutionalization that the 
anthropologists are looking for.’ (16) And then, funnily 
enough, Gelderloos spends the majority of the book 
using “state” and “stateless” as some kind of meaningful 
distinction, never mind that it's already been admit- 

ted that the distinction is perhaps Jeast meaningful to 
anarchists. Gelderloos then writes in the following 
paragraph, towards the conclusion of the introduction: 
“Now we know what we are looking for when we inves- 
tigate politogenesis, and we know the sorts of explana- 
tions that are inadequate or discredited.” (17) After thor- 
oughly confusing the reader as to what the author even 
means to look at they then double down that the point 
has been made so well, at 17 pages in, that we know 
both what we are looking for, what we're not looking 
for, and what explanations are valid! All without even 
as much as quoting at length any of these other stupid 
explanations that don't conform to Gelderloos' analysis 
of state formation (or was it the genesis of domination?) 
-- an analysis that truly looks beyond the tired rules 

of social science to give clarity to the intrepid freedom 
fighter who is looking to conquer the state and fight the 
cabal of elites that lurk behind every corner! Gelderloos 
reminds us after all: “...there have been a great many 
societies that were not anarchic, that had hereditary or 
religious elites and did not place a high value on the 
rejection of authority...perhaps the elites were not even 
able to parasitically exploit the labor of their subor- 
dinates and neighbors.” (16) And here we have a real 
hint at the thesis -- it is not the material complexity of a 
culture which enslaves its population, run by a cyclical 
herd of elites, both hereditary and assimilated -- rather 
it is the existence of a certain kind of elite which spoils 
the possibility of a “great society.” 


The analysis of the book often seems cut off and the 
imagined flow from chapter to chapter is so idiosyncrat- 
ic as to make the book difficult to evaluate. Gelderloos 
heavily depends on the introduction and conclusion to 
tie together many loose ends. That said, the book pro- 


vides ample examples and relevant analysis which are 
useful to anarchists. So as pertains the book's intention 
to “sharpen the struggle against all domination” (234) 
there is no doubt utility in this text. 


Peter Gelderloos is trying hard to not fall into a trap 

of singular or deterministic causation -- though both 
in a talk on the book and implied heavily in the text is 
the belief that patriarchal societies will become states 
and also that states are inherently bad, a non-inevitable 
wrong turn.’ 


Worshiping Power explores the nuance and uniqueness 
of each iteration of the state, and in this important way 
Worshiping Power is an important work that should be 
read and discussed by anarchists pursuing the radical 
work of digging at the roots. 


While the skirting of direct causation can occasionally 
be the sign a writer has fallen into a trap of postmod- 
ernism and has neutered the argument by way of facile 
surrender to a style of thought that disarms populations, 
that is not the case here. Gelderloos makes several quite 
extraordinary claims of fact and theory which should 
rile anarchists of every stripe. For instance, Gelderloos 
claims in the final chapter of Worshiping Power that, 
having surveyed a wide range of (mostly secondary and 
tertiary) avenues for state formation, “..the range of 
these patterns completely refutes classical statist doc- 
trine, both Hobbesian and Lockean variants, as well as 
Marxist and primitivist doctrine about state formation, 
and it seriously problematizes environmental determin- 
ist theories of state formation.” (234) Quite an absurd 
claim. All of the tendencies mentioned have worthwhile 
contributions, even the Hobbes-influenced writer John 
Gray has made fundamental contributions to the under- 
standing of modernity and the state, as have countless 
other writers that happened to not be anarchists. Gray, 
for one, has been a fierce critic of “progress” and fully 
believes it a farce. Gelderloos would agree with this 
presumably, in fact sounding a bit like Gray when he 
concludes, just a sentence before the last quoted that, “... 
state formation is a multilineal process and not a teleo- 
logical progressive evolution.” (234) (It's worth noting 
this point has been made by countless academics, saying 
something is non-teleological or pointing out some- 
thing's teleology makes you sound very rational I guess). 


Gelderloos never actually analyzes these other theoreti- 
cal lenses he dismisses, besides in an introduction which 
is brief, incomplete, and utterly lacking in specifics or 
citations. We can assume from the bibliography that 
Gelderloos conception of primitivism comes from John 
Zerzans Future Primitive. Though few specifics are 
mentioned, Gelderloos does manage to stab at any cri- 
tique of the symbolic, writing: “..certain expressions of 
primitivism fall into an ironically rationalist absolutism 
-- for example, in their consideration of language, tools 


and social planning -- that is by no means a faithful ex- 
pression of an ecocentric or ‘primitive’ worldview” (11) 
The only pure primitive analysis must express a “faithful 
expression’ of a primitive worldview? A nice way to 
call someone a hypocrite I suppose. What Gelderloos is 
actually getting at here, analytically, is anyone's guess as 
it is not further clarified. But the questioning of institu- 
tions that dzd not exist in the primitive -- life and culture 
existing prior to civilization to use primitive in the sense 
Stanley Diamond does -- seems utterly fundamental to 
understanding where we are now and how things like, 
let's say, the state came into existence. But since Gelder- 
loos does not expand this cheap shot, I guess we'll have 
to settle for sultry in-fighting speculation. One might 
also wonder what “ecocentric” means. There is no way 
of life that is not “ecocentric” because such a life would 
exist outside of ecology, which is an impossibility. So, 
to say one way of life is “ecocentric” and another is not 
is to assume that humans can escape into a life of pure 
culture or symbolism which is, again, both impossible 
and, because humans are animals and life from and of 
the earth, fallacious in its assumptions of culture and 
technology and their inevitable existence within the ol’ 


Gelderloos felt it appropriate to leave the primitivist 
critique by the wayside. While certainly his refutation 
of the zmagined “doctrine” of primitivism is snarky 

and prickly, it offers no weight or heft since it does not 
refute anything in particular -- yet by tying the critique 
into both the opening and final chapters we are sure 
that Gelderloos finds it an important task to take on 
these flawed doctrines of primitivism, materialism, 
realism and environmental determinism. Gelderloos 
seems to be aiming for a pure, anarchist, human-agen- 
cy-based analysis which shines because of its frenetic 
iconoclasm. Primitivism isn't the only casualty, a whole 
cast of characters typically associated with this field of 
study are left behind, dismissed in the introduction and 
refuted with clear force in the final chapter. A strange 
arch for a work that doesn't specifically mention or deal 
with, much less cite the works of, disagreeing interested 
parties. 


Peter simply writes off each category without so much 
as a citation in the case of primitivism and a tired 
call-out of Jared Diamond in the case of environmental 
determinism (which we might assume includes cultural 
materialism ala Marvin Harris, but that might be the 
Marxist materialism -- sure would be nice if he clued 
us in). One clear takeaway from the book is that, while 
Gelderloos’ account of state formation zs nuanced, his 
understanding of the ‘alternatives’ he claims to have 
refuted with his survey is weak and one-dimensional. 
Environmental determinism is rarely labeled as such by 
its proponents and the field deeply overlaps with cul- 
tural materialism and I can think of no “environmental 
determinist”, not even Diamond himself, who has not 
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brought in many other factors to their analysis. Other 
writers possibly cataloged as the same, such as Joseph 
Tainter and Brian Fagan, spend whole books talking 
about the intersection of environment, material culture, 
and resiliency. 


As for materialism, the depth of cultural materialism 
overlaps significantly with “environmental determinisn’ 
and the authorship is also very broad. A huge cohort of 
anthropologists regularly discuss in detail the material- 
ist position, often opening nuanced and important lines 
of analysis that compliment and expand the traditional 
materialist approach (see Tim Ingold, Nurit Bird-David, 
Widlock, Woodburn, etc.). Ironically, James Scott, often 
cited in the book, is arguably very linked to the analysis 
of cultural materialism (if not in name then in analysis) 
and his work on early state formation reflects a very ma- 
terialist (and often environmentally determinist-light) 
analysis of cause and effect. It’s also worth pointing 

out that as far as research goes it is not surprising that 
archaeologists tend to over-consider environment and 
anthropologists and ethnographers tend to focus on the 
material subsistence basis of cultures. It is likewise not 
odd to find an anarchist looking for a nefarious group 
of elites. 


> 


But let's turn to the books primary error: confusion. In 

a talk Gelderloos claims, “if you’re reading the book and 

you think it’s going all over the place, it is going all over 

the place because I wanted it to."* Well, I’m no fan of 

progressivist understandings of absurdities like ‘social a7 
human evolution’, but, and you can call me a tradi- 
tionalist if you want, there’s something to be said for 
chronological order. Instead Gelderloos assaults us with 
a collage of examples, each example typically relying 

on one or two sources, and quickly tells us how some 
culture shows some model of state formation. These 
examples include, moving from tertiary to secondary 

to primary in Gelderloos’ formation: the progressive 
state, the colony state, the neo-colonial state, the revo- 
lutionary state, the settler state, the imitative state, the 
rebel state, the reluctant client state, the conquest state, 
the projectual state, the true believers’ state, the royal 
court state, the holy father state, the raider state, and the 
sacred commerce state.” While some of these surveys 
are compelling and insightful, they are also incredibly 
difficult to follow and, due to the strange nature of the 
citation and footnotes, almost impossible to scrutinize 
in particularity. 


It is exceedingly difficult to summarize Gelderloos the- 
sis beyond ‘the state is bad’ -- in fact the analytical side 
of Peter’s work is often overshadowed by the insinua- 
tions of a dark conspiring cadre of elites working from 
early days of states to reinforce and expand their power. 
There are certainly some evidence groups like this have 
existed and the tie between states and fraternal orga- 
nizations is fascinating. Nonetheless, while symbolic 
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_ power may be incredibly important, it is unprovable 


that the early “elites” imagined themselves as such. They 
certainly do now but pinpointing when this imagined 
community came into existence is difficult and specu- 
lation as to ritual and totemic archaeological findings 

is just that -- speculation. And after all, wouldn't there 
need to be an antecedent outside of the development 

of this community? Isn't that what we ought to pursue 
-- not just the flower but the root? We may be able to 
easily identify some early states with bad actors spoiling 
the potential of humanity but unless we believe they 
were modified by supernatural or extraterrestrial forces 
there must be material antecedents or concomitants 
preceding and/or complementing their rise. 


Pata 


Often remarked in the anarchist analysis of early states 
-- in both Worshiping Power and James C. Scott's Against 
the Grain for instance -- is the disparity in time between 
the first evidence of domestication or proto-domestica- 
tion and the eventual rise of the state. Though what else 
could we possibly expect? The legacy of our species was 
that of egalitarian hunter-gatherers -- how would such 

a legacy, going back we can assume to Homo erectus 

at least, be erased in one or even many generations? 
Clearly these expansions take time -- it is only the last 
400 years that we've lived in the nation-state paradigm.® 
We should expect there to be a time of vastly better lives 
prior to the state, but we have already seen the conse- 
quences of domestication and permanent settlements 
over generations. This need not imply a determinism in 
some strict sense, but all revelations and resulting praxis 
preclude time travel as an operational response. This is 
the path we have already walked, and any undoing will 
necessarily mean returning to a life without, though 

not before. The utopian and fantastical alternatives that 
could have been ‘if only’ have not. 


The key in all of this seems to me the following: there 
are 200,000 years of modern Homo sapiens with vir- 
tually no complex society, domestication, agriculture 

-- much less the hindsight-identified “state” -- and the 
process by which that universal wildness was eroded 
happened and now, at this moment, we can see which 
cultures were swallowed whole and which were erad- 
icated -- we can see now the wreckage on the road 

that we have walked. To suggest that the state is even 
remotely the starting point for this dramatic shift in 
human life is obviously wrong. It has been an amplifier 
and a coordinator -- the organizer of trends starting 
long before the state. For Gelderloos and Scott alike the 
4,000-year gap (even in 1977 Marvin Harris identified 
this gap at 2,000 years’) between sedentary communi- 
ties with early domestication and the arrival of the state 
apparatus proves something important about the ability 
of complex societies to organize themselves anarchical- 
ly.2 Despite the fact that this is an extrapolation from 
archaeology and is thus incredibly speculative as to lived 


experience, it does little to assuage anyone paying atten- 
tion to the fact that the direct precursor to the state was 
clearly in this period. That a state did not arrive ipso 
facto on the scene, like a scooby-doo villain revealing 
itself, should not be a case for the massive shifts which 
gave rise to the incredibly new way of life. 


Gelderloos and Scott both see the transition from hunt- 
ing and gathering to agriculture as one of vast possibility 
prior to the state, with diverse mixed-subsistence and 
semi-permanent settlements as precedents for some 
kind of complex anarchic society. Such speculation 
assumes some modern cultural equivalency with early 
agriculturalists of course. 


> 


Pehaps most strange is, if we assume that Gelderloos 
has identified a crucial factor in the development of the 
state (and hierarchical institutions broadly) in this love 
for status and the symbolic accumulation of power then 
why not look at symbolic thought and representation 
more broadly? Gelderloos has nixed this in the intro 
condemning the primitive tendency as “rationalist ab- 
solutism” -- as if the analytical mode of deconstructing 
the roots of civilization need look like an uncivilized life 
-- otherwise we might just be hypocrites! 


The two-dimensional field of historical survey flat- 
tens institutions of symbolic power to the realm of 

the non-living and in doing so avoids both the critical 
nature of the material culture which feeds such bur- 
geoning institutions and the material plane on which 
they articulated their existence and how it was experi- 
enced. We can draw associations and even speculate as 
to causation in a historical survey, but it says little to the 
quality and sustenance of daily life. Which should be, 
for anarchists, paramount fields of interest.’ 


Gelderloos uses and rarely interrogates terms such as 
“ecocentric” and “horizontally organized’, not provid- 
ing any context for the experience of actually /zving in 
any of these societies. This flattened approach is more 
significant than the flattening done by cultural materi- 
alists. At least some materialists or adjacent-to-materi- 
alist anthropologists like Tim Ingold have taken careful 
measures to try to ensure that living is at the center of 
their anthropology. It is for this reason that Ingold has 
spent time looking carefully at the surplus and mate- 
rial ‘economies of hunter-gatherers -- or “ideological 
mumbo-jumbo” (230) as Gelderloos calls it -- to identify 
the crucial point at which property is actually created.” 
Ingold places this at the objectification of memory and 
in doing so points to an important and colliding point 
crucial in the development of commerce and any state. 
Another key thinker involved in more of that “ideolog- 
ical mumbo-jumbo” is Nurit Bird-David, whose entire 
thesis of her latest study, Us, Relatives, refutes many of 





the analytical hoops jumped by Gelderloos simply by 
pointing out that Western analysis is scale blind and 
deeply flawed." 


Gelderloos seems to believe that all of this talk is or- 
thogonal to the talk of states. States, the enemy of the 
anarchist -- though importantly not the only enemy -- 
have many tools at their disposal to propagate, expand, 
or coerce the creation of new states, client states and 
spur all the different approximate state-creation process- 
es. 


Peter is on to something in a historical sense. The state 
and merchants, kings and fraternal orders -- all of the 
elites have shown remarkable abilities to shape and 
project power. Which is all the more reason to focus 
on early state formation, it is here we see the forces 
which shaped and developed not just territories under 
their control but, as Scott clearly shows, the territories 
outside of control -- instituting trade, raiding patterns, 
settlements, population growth, and disease which led 
“barbarians” from statelessness to further and further 
internal hierarchies. Unfortunately, despite the subtitle, 
it is only the very last portion of the book which focuses 
on primary (early) state formation. 


Humans agents of anarchy have shown strong resolve to 
not be governed -- though on total we can say some- 
what safely this has not been successful in the face of 
complex industrial state governing (a point Peter would 
likely disagree with as Peter is also the author of Anarchy 
Works, see page 4). In fact, Peter does not feel complex- 
ity is all that important. Strange to consider a point 
of view that holds that the only rea/ thing that matters 
in all of human history is the agency of humans and 
how they organize social lives regardless of the material 
conditions. This sort of scale-blind flattening of human 
history is at its core an exercise in two-dimensional 
fallacy. Humans may worship power, but they can’t eat 
it. 

>> 
The free agricultural societies that Gelderloos and Scott 
would like to believe show the precedent for an anar- 
chistic society of some more-than-stone-age complexity 
still require great and intense re-skilling and transition 
away from technology to materialize. Gelderloos is 
fine with this. After delivering a fine and lucid critique 
of agriculture and even of domestication, Gelderloos 
claims that nothing is inevitable and utopian construc- 
tions are desirable. (247) Such dangerous hogwash is 
the theoretical bullets in the rifles of the revolutionary 
vanguard; the mental ammunition for the stormtroop- 
ers convinced of unrealities, armed with millenarian 
religious zeal; an unsupported belief that they can tran- 
scend the history of humanity and upend the whole of it 
for a life with no precedent. 


At least us primitivists see the cave paintings on the wall 
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and continue to reject the totality of this ever-manifest- 
ing nightmare, opting for a way of life more proven than 
any other in the total history of humanity. 


*Page numbers indicate reference to print version of Worshiping Pow- 
er. A digital copy is available at the Anarchist Library with different 
pagination. 


1 See page 248 James C. Scott Against the Grain: A Deep 
History of the Earliest States 2017 -- particularly the discussion under 
header “Dark Twins” on 248 and the work of Owen Lattimore, quoted 
at length by Scott. 

2 See page 138 in Against the Grain. “..they were built quite 
as much to keep Chinese taxpaying cultivators inside as to keep the 
barbarians (nomads) out.” 


3 See the video “Peter Gelderloos: Worshiping Power” www. 
youtube.com/watch?v=M8YCFsoSGa4&t=937s 

4 Ibid. 

5 See the final chapter in Worshiping Power for this list. 

6 See Against the Grain 

7 See Marvin Harris Cannibals and Kings 1977 

8 Recently deceased anthropologist David Graeber also 


pushed this 4,000-year gap. 

9 One could easily argue that primitivists have made this 
same error in their identification of domestication as the root cause. 
This is indeed the case sometimes, but domestication indicts both 
subsistence patterns as well as settlement patterns. It has material 
consequences almost immediately. I think it would be fair to say 

that primitivists have often zigged and zagged between these two 
definitions in confusing ways and have often used domestication as a 
stand-in for the totality of effects which led to permanent settlements 
and eventually fixed-field agriculture and the more obvious forms of 
civilization circa approx. 5-3000BCE. 

10 See Tim Ingold’s “Time, Memory and Property” 69 
in Property and Equality Volume 1: Ritualisation, Sharing, 
Egalitarianism edited by Thomas Widlok 2005 -- “It is not inherently 
in the nature of the world that it should consist of things that may or 
may not be appropriated by people.” 

11 See Nurit Bird-David Us, Relatives 2017 -- “We need to 
ask ourselves...whether, in fact, the practice of multiculturalist scale- 
blind anthropology has been incommensurate with its indigenous 
subjects; whether, by failing to take into account the scale in which 

it embeds their analysis, much of the cultural anthropology of the 
past century has potentiated the perception of tiny-scale indigenous 
communities as radically alter” 
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Villain/ The Plow/Letter to the 2020 Resistance 


A Letter to the 2020 Resistance 


A city-state is not an anti-state... The city is where the 
state originated 


There has never been an anarchist city, not for more 
than a few months at the most, but there have been 
longlasting anarchist primitive societies 


Low-tech, non-urban anarchy is...the only kind of anar- 


chy empirically proven to be possible 
- Bob Black! 


I'll almost certainly get myself ‘deplatformed’ But 
enough is enough. I cannot cope with hearing anymore 
claims that it is possible at all for any viable ‘autono- 
mous zone to authentically exist within a city. Nor can 
I handle any notion that I am supposed to bow down, 
keep my mouth shut, and express ‘solidarity’ with 
persons who are clearly KKKapitalists, authoritarians, 
and technophiles simply because such persons have mi- 
nority backgrounds and have thus developed powerful 
identity politic centered mass movements. 
Commodifiers (aka; Merchants) — of any type - are 
fucking KKKapitalists. Slave raiders are fucking KKKa- 
pitalist fascist alpha chumps; no matter what their race. 
And ditto for slave owners. They are all close cousins 
and kin of those little small-man complex Proud Boy 
losers. 


What is the authentic history of slavery? It begins per- 
haps some 35,000 years ago before there was even a con- 
cept of race (or agriculture). Its starts with aggrandizing 
agents, usually some fucking alpha, or cadre of alphas, 
who come up with a scam that will get them things 
without having to forage, fish, or hunt for themselves 
any longer. The loots are not simply food or material, 
they are also immaterial; status, prestige, symbolic and 
ideological power. Thousands of indigenous cultures 
from every race on every continent did this (sorry left- 
ist, but it’s true).” Fucking weak-minded guru worshiper 
bullshit. Leaders (especially leftist protest leaders in the 
context of the moment), intellectuals, chiefs, spiritual 
‘guides’; the ones who know and the ones we really 
should all be listening to, if we know what's best for us. 
No- fuck them. Fuck any wannabe ‘revolutionary’ leader 
or status seeking intellectual of 2020, anarchist, leftist, 
rightist or otherwise. 


2020; Two Zero Two-Zero; the year where it all becomes 
more obvious than ever that civilization is heading 
To Fucking Zero. And any kook who wants to prop it 


up; with more Internet and Devices and Apps, ‘small 
business, and systemic reform in general- all operating 
because of lithium harvested by twenty-first century 
strip-mine slaves (peak-lithium is coming soon btw)- 
with more leftist programs; urban re-distribution of 
goods that only exists because ecosystems that techno- 
phile city people cannot even see with their own myopic 
eyes are being annihilated every fucking day by the 
mass-extraction industries which keep their feeble little 
digi-devices and total-eco-socio-alienation (aka; always 
snowballing self-domestication) burning (both the 
planet and every human brain)...and there is a lot more 
but Pll leave it at simple for now; any kook who wants 
to prop up this fucking nightmare is THE ENEMY - no 
matter how PC, Left, ACAB, ANTIFA, or BLM. 


And by the way, absolutely all cops are bastards. More 

fundamental to recognize however is that All Crops are 

Bastards.’ There would be no such thing as Cops if first 

there were no Crops. It really is time to start pushing the 

focus towards the fundamental elements which create 

power, slavery, and fascist repression in the first place, ame 
rather than only on the middle-of-the-road reformist 71 
band-aid stuff. 


I happened to be in Cascadia about a month ago. Lots 
of inspiring stuff happening, no doubt. Someone told 
me that the folks from the autonomous zone had made 
a call out for a food drop, a vegan food drop to be exact. 
I got to thinking; how is it possible to be autonomous if 
your community is dependent on industrial production 
and industrial agriculture and shipping for food? ... it’s 
been very clear for a long, long time that, in most biore- 
gions, it’s nearly impossible to be both a 100% Locavore 
and a vegan, fyi. 


What does ‘autonomy’ mean when you are stuck on a 
city block surrounded by concrete walls & dependent 
on a ‘Smart’ device for your basic communication and 
entertainment? Devices manufactured by corporations 
that make billions of $ through making all humans 
dependent on their masterful little computer machines. 
Enslaved to the Matrix. Can't eat without the system giv- 
ing you food and making you pay for it. Can't buy food 
(or ‘work, or talk to a friend, or find your way around 
town) without a Smart Device operating on plastic, 
fossil fuel, satellites, and shit-tons of rare-earth metals... 
and somehow you gotta pay for that Device and have 
electricity for it too... 


F all 2020 
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Now let me be clear- I am not trying discount, dishon- 
or, or disrespect the efforts, the risks, the sacrifices, the 
CS gas inhaled, and the bullets taken, by the thousands 
of people who have risen up over the last few months 
around the world. I celebrate it and say bring it fucking 
on. But there still seems to be a grossly lacking cogni- 
zance of what the real forces that are destroying/enslav- 
ing us and annihilating the planet actually are. So much 
of the emphasis (as always) seems to boil down to redis- 
tribution and reform, as well as weak-minded identity 
politics of all sorts, all which equals endlessly continuing 
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dependency on machines and enslavement to all sources 
of power, which ultimately equates to continuing hy- 
per-domestication of humans, many of which through 
an ingrained inability to cope with social and technical 
life without a handheld computer device are effectively 
evolving to become an other-than-human species. Such 
drones will never be my comrades or allies. 

Annihilate Commodification, Kill KKKapitalizm, 
Shatter Technology, Shred PC Leftism, No Gods, No 
Masters; both old gods and new masters, with emphasis 
here on the various Identity Politics masters who are 
effectively controlling the 
minds, voices, and actions 

of so many today. Never 
bow down to these fucking 
careerist authoritarians. 


Primitivist Anarchy is the 
Answer. Go Feral. Now... 


-4LH 


PS. - I don't give a fuck 
about semantics and/or 
perfect language either; I am 
an anarchist and a primitiv- 
ist. Primitivist means making 
the 99% percent of human 
history when 99% of humans 
actually lived as anarchists 
your baseline of focus, past, 
present, and future. Call it 
whatever you want symbol- 
ically; anarcho-primitivist, 
green anarchist, primal 
anarchist, anti-civilizational 
anarchist; it really doesn't 
fucking matter; what mat- 
ters is what you are doing 
physically in regards to both 
resistance AND establishing 
a multi-generational material 
foundation for authentic and 
enduring eco-subsistence. 
Notes 


1 Anarchy After Leftism, Colum- 
bia Alternative Library Press, 1997. 
Yeah, h8t me because I cite Bob 
Black. I don't give a fuck. Black’s 
words cited are irrefutable words of 
anarchist wisdom. Can't blame the 
messenger... 

2 With the exception of Antarcti- 
ca of course 

3 I would like to thank Kevin 
Tucker and Black and Green Press 
for providing me with this phrase 
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Fire 


Evenings are my time to stare at the fire, through the 

glass of our wood stove. With a nightly martini, maybe 
with an audiobook playing, whether or not a source of 
warmth is needed. Seeing the ever-changing flames, 
letting wordless thought come forth——or not. Staring 
into the mystery that we all share. 


A passage from Hermann Hesse’s Demian says it well: 
“Gaze into the fire, into the clouds, and as soon as the 
inner voices begin to speak...surrender to them. Dont 
ask first whether it’s permitted, or would please your 
teachers or father, or some god. You will ruin yourself if 


fire 


pit for week- 








fact of the fire as a centerpiece i 
so special, I think. 


In a September 1954 Scientific American article, Loren 
Eiseley wrote that the use of fires was “doubtless one of 
the earliest” human practices. Timothy Ingalsbee’s entry 
on the topic in Bron Taylor’s Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Nature (Vol. 1) concluded, “Homo sapiens became 


human beings with their knowledge, control and use of 
fire. 


The sense of Ingalsbee’s statement is valid, but Homo 
species’ fire practices greatly predate the appearance of 
H. sapiens. In his 2019 offering, Architecture and Fire, 
Stamatis Zografos finds that the first signs of human 


settlements coincide with the lighting of fire for warmth, 


safety, and food preparation. “There is an assumption 
among architectural historians and theorists that the 
primitive hut was erected around fire.” 


Recent findings have put fire use at ever earlier begin- 
nings. “Hominid use of Fire in the Lower and Middle 
Pleistocene” by Steven R. James, et al. (Current An- 
thropology, February 1989), refers to incidences at — 
Chesowanje, Kenya dated 1.4 million years ago and at 
Yuanmow, China 1.7 million years ago. Mobile foragers, 
without permanent camps and well-defined hearths, left 
less clear evidence, which suggests that the origins of 
fire occurred even earlier. 


Although sustained archaeological interest in the topic 
is sparse, the record in terms of Europe is more studied, 
the picture a more recent one. We know that humans in- 
habited Europe in glacial conditions from about 400,000 
to 200,000 years ago. Fire must have been a required 
component for life, argue Lawrence Guy Strauss, “On 


_ Early Hominid Use of Fire” 
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(Current Anthropology, 
August 1989) and Wil Roebroeks and Paola Villa, “On 
the Earliest Evidence for Habitual Use of Fire in Europe” 
(PNAS, March 29, 2011). 







Returning to more distant epochs, there have been some 
recent contributions that help clarify the role of fire in 
the human record. The presence of fire as accidental 
(e.g. caused by lightning strikes) may be ruled out when 
evidence of fire is found deep in caves, for example. 
“Micro-Stratigraphic Evidence of In Situ Fire in the 
Acheulean Strata of Wonderwerk Cave, South Africa’ by 
Francisco Berna, et al. (PNAS, May 15, 2012) examines 
just this kind of case. Ash samples from strata of bones, 
plant material, and stone tools reveal repeated conta 





emphasized in Robert Wrangham’s 
Catching Fire: How Cooking Made Us Human (2009); 
greater food efficiency released more energy for brain 
growth in the emergence of Home erectus about 2 mya. 
Maybe even earlier and in a more general sense, our 
cognitive abilities developed in tandem with the pres- 
ence of fire. This is the thesis of Frances Burton's Fire: 
the Spark that Ignited Human Evolution (2011). Our 
forbears looking into the fire, as we do now. 


This progression can be viewed negatively, however. 
Some argue that use of fire was the first instance of do- 
mestication, the distant cornerstone of the relatively re- 
cent actual domestication; that it set forth domination of 
nature, culminating in the domestication of life (plants, 
animals, including ourselves). But domestication means 
changing the nature of something; the nature of fire is 
not changed by using it. Fire can be quenched, but it 
cannot be made cool, made what it is not. 


Fire is vibrant, never the same. The aim of domestica- 
tion is stasis, sameness. Fire always seeks no control. 
Fire is not property; domesticates are property. Insofar 
as we are domesticated, we are property. The property « of 
domestication/ civilization. 


Passion is often described as fire, firey. Domestication is 
the basic removal of passion. 


Fire wants to grow and is unruly. A firefighter com- 















mented, “Td rather fight 100 structure fires than a wildfire. With a structure fire you know where your flames are, but 
in the woods it can move anywhere. It can come up right behind you.” 


There certainly have been devastating wildfires, and that’s getting worse in a warming, drying biosphere. Australia’s 
mega-fire of early 2020 burned over 2300 square miles. Only tropical rainforests don’t burn, and that is subject to 
change. 


Hunter-gatherer burning practices protected the diversity and sustainability of ecosystems. “Burning the Land” by 
Fulco Scherjon et al. (Current Anthropology, June 2015) indicated that “diverse off-site fire use is as old as the regular 
use of fire.’ Such ancient and beneficial methods obviously contrast with destructive outbreaks. M. Kat Anderson’s 
Tending the Wild (2005) discusses fairly recent indigenous fire approaches in California and notes “the almost uni- 
versal belief amng California Indian tribes that catastrophic fires were not a regular natural occurrence,” but punish- 
ment for lack of respect for the land (p. 57). 


Andersons subtitle, “Native American Knowledge and the Management of California's Natural Resources,” should 
not pass unremarked. The “management” of “resources” is exactly the language of domestication. Its ethos of control 
has meant a landscape of ruin, contrary to the spirit of the primary indigenous dimension/outlook, as I understand it. 


Native: knowledge should not be looked on as so many techniques; to reform a fundamentally malignant orientation 
and its values. 


Various ways to employ fire, but none to domesticate it. Be like fire. 


-John Zerzan 


HAZE 


There have always been dark clouds over the city. Long before forests aflame drifted hazy smoke from west to east coast. 


Before Fukishima wafted radiation across the largest ocean, or Denver smog limited Montana skies. 


We nestle into the bony crook of high-rise skeletons, cutting scars into itself for rabid transit to lunge and massacre. 
And its popular soundtrack of empty vulgarity reminds me of the tears I wept when I bought into the astringent 
melody as commodity, as a child, dreaming of a future lived beneath the (now realized) death shroud of the city. 


-C.M. Wode 
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